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MASSED COLORS of presidential escort pass the White Fiowes fi in ‘rehearsal for aamiacth inaugural 
— staged Jan. 20 as nation saluted Pres. John F. Kennedy, 35th chief executive in U. S. history. 

dry-run by troops from Third Infantry was a condensed version of the 32,000-man extravaganza 
Kennedy and Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson led down Pennsylvania Ave. from the Capitol to the White 
House after colorful swearing-in ceremonies. (Washington Post photo.) 


With Educational TV Croup: 


AFL-CIO to Present 
Public Affairs Show 


The National Educational Television and Radio Center and the 
AFL-CIO will present a weekly half-hour public affairs program 
“Briefing Session,” it has been announced by John F. White, NET 
president, and George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 

__ Primary outlet for the series will be the 49 educational television 


Union Leaders 


Renew Pledge 
To Kennedy 


On the eve of his inauguration 
as the nation’s 35th chief execu- 
tive, Pres. John F. Kennedy re- 
ceived renewed pledges of sup- 
port from organized labor as he 
faced domestic and international 
Challenges in the White House. 

Kennedy met with members of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
presidents of national and interna- 
tional unions and other labor offi- 
Cials at Weshington’s Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel in what AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany described as 
a “purely social” get-together. 

With the new President at the 
Meeting with the 35 union leaders 
Was Kennedy's choice for Secre- 
tary of Labor in his new Cabinet— 
Arthur J. Goldberg, former special 
Counsel to the AFL-CIO. 


The AFL-CIO president assured 


Kennedy: “We are supporting you, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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stations affiliated with NET spread 


over 28 states and Puerto Rico. 
It will also be available to non- 
competing commercial ‘stations on 
a public service basis. 

In format, “Briefing Session” 


program 
open with five to 10 minutes of 
film and narration, defining the 
issue to be treated and pointing 
up the questions and controver- 
sies involved in it. The remain- 
ing time will be used for a panel 
discussion among experts repre- 
senting different viewpoints. 

The host, who chairs the discus- 
sion, and the briefing officer, who 
does the opening, are permanent 
members of the program. The 
panelist will vary each week. 

“Briefing Session” was produced 
in 1959-60 by NET and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

‘Step Forward’ 

In announcing the new series, 
White said he was “very pleased” 
that the AFL-CIO was joining in 


Joblessness 
Rockets to 
6.8 Percent 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The nation’s unemployment 
situation in December—just be- 


>|fore the presidential inauguration 


of John F. Kennedy—was the 
worst for the month in the entire 
postwar period, the government 
has reported. 

Unemployment jumped 509,- 
000—three times the normal in- 
crease—to a December record of 
4.54 million. 

The key seasonally-adjusted rate 
of unemployment climbed from No- 
vember’s 6.3 percent to 6.8 per- 
cent—also a record high for post- 
war Decembers. This meant 68 
of every 1,000 workers were both 
looking for jobs and could not find 
them. 

The Kennedy Administration 
is “inheriting a very serious re- 
cession,” declared Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D.-Ill.), outgoing chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, when the figures were re- 
leased. 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower expert, told re- 
porters that if the jobless rate held 
at 6.8 percent, the total unem- 
ployed would be 5.5 million in 
January, 5.6 million in February, 
5.4 million in March and 4.9 million 
in April. 

Factory Workers Hardest Hit 

“The real brunt of this (unem- 
ployment) is taken by the factory 
and production worker,” Wolfbein 
said. 

He pointed out there has been 
a decline of 639,000 production 
workers between December 1959 
and December 1960, with the 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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people or any other generation, 
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ew Battle.for Survival _ 


Summons America 
To Historic Test 


By Gene Zack 


Pres. John Fitzgerald Kennedy has made his Inaugural Address 
a rallying cry to the American people, and the citizens of the entire 
world, to join in a massive struggle “against the common enemies 
of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself.” 

Standing bare-headed before thousands of dignitaries and private 
| citizens in front of the Capitol, where a few minutes earlier he had 
‘| taken the oath of office as the nation’s 35th chief executive, the 
:;|/new President declared solemnly: 


“In the long history of the world, only a few generations have 
been granted the role of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 


“I do not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do 
not believe that any of us would exchange places with any other 


“The energy, the faith and the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who serve it—and the glow 
from that fire can truly light the world.” 

| Kennedy's Inaugural Address—carried to millions of his fellow 
=| Americans via nationwide television and radio networks—was ad- 
| dressed, as well, to peoples around the globe: to America’s allies in 


jing nations of Asia and Africa, to 
those people still struggling for free- 
dom, to America’s “sister republics 
south of the border,” and finally to 
i“those nations who would make 


| themselves our adversary.” 


‘Let Us Begin’ 

To all of these groups, the newly 
inaugurated President issued an 
eloquent plea for world peace, free- 
dom and. understanding. 

All of this, he told his world- 
wide audience, “will not be fin- 
ished in the first 100 days. Nor 
will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this 
Administration, nor even per- 
haps in our lifetime on this 
planet. But let us begin.” 

Citing the danger that the arms 
race between the Soviet Union and 
the Free World could lead to “man- 
kind’s final war,” Kennedy called 
on both sides to work out “serious 
and precise” plans for arms inspec- 
tion and control “before the dark 
powers of destruction . . . engulf 
all humanity.” 

The 43-year-old Chief Executive, 
youngest man ever elected to the 
presidency and second in youth 
only to Theodore Roosevelt who 
moved up from the vice presidency 
at the age of 42, declared: 

“Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe 
alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans 
—born in this century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by a cold and bit- 

(Continued on page 12) 


the free world, to the newly emerg-® 


Senate Groups 
Ok Nominees 
For Cabinet 


By Willard Shelton 

Coupling a pledge to enforce 
existing laws “without fear or fa- 
vor” and a call for a sharp look at 
problems of automation, “emer- 
gency” labor disputes and so- 
called “right-to-work” laws, Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg won a swift vote 
of confidence from the Senate 
Labor Committee as Secretary of 
Labor in the new Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

In an hour-and-a-half hearing, 
Goldberg stated his adherence to 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion’s platform declaration of party 
“goals,” stating that as a loyal sub- 
Ordinate he was subject to the Pres- 
ident’s decision on “priorities.” 

Goldberg's nomination was the 
first for the 10 Cabinet posts to 
get favorable action by a Senate 
committee. His clearance was 
closely followed by Judiciary 
Committee approval of Robert F. 
Kennedy, the President’s brother, 
for Attorney General. 

In harmony with the tradition 
that an incoming President is en- 
titied to his choice of advisers, both 
Republicans and Democrats treated 

(Continued on Page 12) © 


Democrats Back Plan 
To End Rules Blockade 


The House moved toward ending the dispute over its potent Rules 
Committee as Democratic members, meeting in closed-door caucus, 
overwhelmingly approved a plan to make the conservative-domi- 
nated committee more responsive to the leadership. 

The plan—devised by veteran Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) to 


enactment of Pres, Kennedy's leg-| ™™ 
islative program—is se to oe 
proval. by ull-Howse wee 

of Jan. Aa ae a” 

" Under the the com- 
mittee” would increased in 
membership from 12 to 15. The 
party ratio—now eight Demo- 
crats and four Republicans— 
would be changed to 10 Demo- 
crats and five Republicans. 


The move would put in a mi- 


‘A 


vative Republicans and two south- 


nority the coalition of four conser-. 


eliminate a major blockade toward? 


Democrats which in the past 
has succeeded in blocking, or seri- 
ously watering down, liberal eco- 
nomic measures of the same type 
which are expected to be the basis 
for Kennedy's “New Frontiers” 
proposals to the 87th Congress. 

The outcome of the fight was 
uncertain as House Republican 
leaders, moving to preserve the 
coalition, took a unanimous stand 
against the addition of members to 
the committee. The GOP Policy 
Committee, comprising 27 key Re- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Meany told reporters at a i 
press conference following the | the venture. | 
nearly half-hour-long session “I am certain that with this | 
= that Kennedy had expressed his | assistance, this year’s ‘Briefing i 
appreciation for the support le | Session’ series can make a con- 
bor gave him in the campaign. siderable step forward in bring- 
4. ing to the American public the pO { 
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Unemployment Hits 6.8 Percent 
As Recession Crisis Deepens 


(Continued from Page 1) 
factory job plunge having “prac- 
tically no impact” on the non- 
production work force. 

Wolfbein also noted that the 
number of workers drawing unem- 
ployment compensation hit a record 
high for the"last week in December, 
rising to 3 million, This was 900,- 
000 higher than a year earlier. The 
industrial states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, California, Michigan, New 
York and Illinois accounted for 
two-thirds of the rise, he added. 

He also stressed that while stee] 
employment has plummeted by 
200,000 jobs since February, the 
job declines now embrace the en- 
tire manufacturing area. 

Each of the 21 industry groups 
making up the durable and non- 
durable goods divisions of man- 
ufacturing indicated job declines 
between November and December, 
the report showed. In all, the 
manufacturing sector lost 288,000 


Film Unions Spur 


Fight on Runaways 


Hollywood, Calif. — Intensifica- 
tion of a nationwide campaign to 
curtail “runaway” foreign produc- 
tion by American film makers has 
been announced by the Hollywood 
Film Council, composed of unions 
and guilds representing more than 
24,000 employes in the American 
motion picture industry. 

In a resolution sent to all APL- 
CIO affiliates throughout the U.S. 
the film council charged that “run- 
away” production is taking out of 
this country American dollars that 
should be spent here, and i's “de- 
priving American film workmen of 
jobs at wages to sustain the Ameri- 
can standard of living.” . - 

Council Sec. H. O'Neil Shanks 
said that linked with the drive on 


“runaways” would be a campaign} . 


to boost patronage of motion pic- 
tures made in America. The coun- 
cil currently is doing voluntary pro- 
motion on the film “Spartacus” 
made in this country, and has 
hailed it as an example of how big- 
budget films can be made profitably 


jobs to decline to a total of 15.9 
million. 

Wolfbein observed this was 
the first month in several years 
that non-farm employment ac- 
tually dropped below the year- 
earlier figure. In December, it 
was 53.3 million, down 440,000 
from the same month in 1959. 

Total employment fell by 1.2 
million over the month to 66.0 
million for December. The report 
called this a “sharper than usual” 
drop even after allowing for a 
normal seasonal decline of 700,000 
in agriculture and the termination 
of jobs for some 250,000 election 
workers, 

Of the total 4.5 million jobless, 
some 2.1 million, or 46 percent of 
the total, were unemployed less 
than 5 weeks. 

The long-icrm jobless—those 
out of work for 15 weeks or 
longer—rose slightly from 987,- 
000 in Novensber to 1.01 million. 
This was 206,000 higher than 
December a year ago, however, 
and was excecded in the entire 
postwar period only by the 1.3 
million of the 1958 recession. 

The worst-of of the long-term 
jobless was the group of 499,000— 
one-half of the total—who have 
been seeking work in vain for 27 
weeks or longer. 


Of this worst-off group, 71.5 of 
every 100 are men. Of these men, 
24 are in the 25-to-44 age bracket 
and 32 are 45 years of age and 
older. 

Occupationally, of every 100 in 
the worst-off group, 34 are semi- 
skilled; 20 are white-collar; 16 are 
in service industries; 15.5 are un- 
skilled and 12.5 are craftsmen. 

The December report disclosed 
a worsening trend for breadwinners. 
Speaking of the overall jobless fig- 
ures, the report said: 

“The unemployment rate for 
married men reached 5.1 percent 
in December 1960, as compared 
with 3.6 percent a year earlier. 
These workers constituted a little 
over one-third of the unemployed 
a year ago but they have ac- 
counted for three-fifths of the 
increase since that time.” 

The December report also 
showed a drop in the factory work- 
week of 24 minutes, to 38.8 hours. 
Hours usually rise that month, the 
report said, but failed in December 
1960—chiefly because of heavy 
snowstorms in the northeastern re- 


A rise in factory hourly earnings 
to $2.32 offset the decline in work- 
time, so weekly earnings remained 
almost unchanged at $90.02, the 
report added. 


steel stoppage. 


decrease in five months. 


| trial spurt whicif 
and 109 through 


December. The base of 100 


of 
slight drop in retail sales. 


in the U.S, 


Nation’s Production Index 
Drops Another 2 Percent 


The output of the nation’s mines, mills and factories fell 
again in December, hitting the lowest point since the 1959 


The Federal Reserve Board announced the industrial pro- 
duction index dropped nearly 2 percent to 103, the fourth 


The index hit a record 111 in January 1960 with the indus- 
followed the steel settlement. It held at 110 
midsummer, then slumped to 108 in August, 
107 in Sepicmber and October, 105 in November and 103 in 


The board said the latest decline reflected sharp cutbacks 
in steel, auto and other production. The report also took note 
job cutbacks, of a 500,000 rise in unemployment and a 


is 1957. 


Follow-up to Parley on Aging: 


Delegates 


Congress. 


Launch 


Health Care Drive 
Groups favoring health care for the aged through the social 


security system intend to build on the gains made at the White 
House Conference on Aging in an effort to get action from the 87th 


This was the pledge made by more than 200 spokesmen for these 


hours of the conference to set up a 
special follow-up committee. _Rep- 
resenting social welfare, labor, edu- 
cational, religious and community 
groups, the delegates had been in 
the forefront of the conference 
fight on the health care issue which 
resulted in a policy declaration ad- 
vocating use of the social security 
mechanism. 

The groups authorized Joseph 
P. Anderson, executive director 
of the National Association of 
Social Workers, and Nelson 
Cruikshank, director, AFL-CIO 

Dept. of Social Security, to pro- 

ceed with formation of the com- 

mittee. 

The enthusiastic delegates at- 
tending the windup session heard 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), for- 
mer Rep. Aime Forand (D-R. I.) 
and Wilbur J. Cohen, newly- 
appointed Health, Education and 
Welfare Dept. assistant secretary 
for legislative matters, commend 
them on their accomplishments at 
the White House Conference. 


“You've won a magnificent 


lobby of doctors, insurance com- 
panies, NAM and chambers of 
commerce would be so strong 
that the ultimate resolution passed 
would be opposed to caring for 
the needs of the aged under social 
security.” 

Douglas emphasized the confer- 
ence results show how public opin- 
ion is moving, but he warned the 
delegates not to underestimate the 
political obstacles still to be over- 
come 


Expect More GOP Votes 
Commenting on the health care 
issue and the current session of 
Congress, Douglas said: “We're go- 
ing to get more Republican votes 
this year.” He said a number of 
liberal Republicans had told him 
personally that they expect to sup- 
port the social security principle. 
“This time we have the advan- 


Forand, who received a last- 
minute invitation from White House 
Conference officials after having 


groups who gathered in the final® 


been overlooked in the pre-confer- 


governor of New Jersey. 
Mitchell, the first member of 


las McKay, onetime Secretary of 
the Interior, will have the powerful 
backing of Republican Sen. Clifford 
P. Case and most of the GOP dele- 
gation from New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives. 


attempt by New Jersey Republican 
Old Guardsmen to defeat him in 


the senatorial primary. He handily 


elective office since the late Doug-®———-— 


ence planning, won a standing ova- 
tion from the delegates attending 
the “victory” mecting. 

“We have won a skirmish, but 
we still have the war to win,” For- 
and said, cautioning that the AMA, 
insurance and business interests 
“are not going to take this lying 


He said he will remain in Wash- 
ington “continuing to fight this 
battle.” 

Cohen, who headed Pres.-elect 
Kennedy's special task force on 
medical problems of the aged, said 
the task force reached the conclu- 
sion that the problem cannot be 
met unless the social security mech- 
anism is used. 


mittee wh 


feasibly and ecouomically — 
cheaper as a matter of fact— 
than. any health plan in opera- 
tion ig the United States today.” 

He predicted the plan would win 
approval in the coming year. 

Although the medical care issue 
dominated major sections of the 
aged parley, scores of other recom- 
mendations were forthcoming from 
the 20 conference divisions. 

Among these were: 

@ The need for expanding pub- 
lic housing programs and attention 
paid to the building of homes suited 
to the needs of the aged. 

@ Establishment of a federal 
grant-in-aid program that would 
help states develop rehabilitation 

for older people. 

@ A hike in appropriations for 
older citizens under the public as- 
sistance program. 

@ Increased federal funds for 
hospital and nursing home construc- 
tion 


@ Creation of federal minimum 
standards for nursing homes. 

@ Elimination of age discrimi- 
nation in government contracts. 


Mitchell Enters Race 
For N. J. Governorship 


Trenton, N. J.—James P. Mitchell, for more than seven years 
Secretary of Labor in former Pres. Eisenhower's Cabinet, has an- 
nounced here that he will run for the Republican nomination for 


the Eisenhower Cabinet to seck 


defeated Robert Morris, former 
counsel for the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee in the GOP 
contest, and went on to win re- 
election in November by a record- 
breaking plurality of 332,000 votes, 
despite the fact that in the presi- 
dential race New Jersey was won 
by Democratic Nominee John PF. 


“If we are to maintain the integ- 
rity of our state governments, we 
must prove that we can meet the 


needs of our citizens,” he said. 
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Role Proposed for Tripartite Group: 


Steel Union, Kaiser Invite 
Public to Bargaining Table 


Fontana, Calif—In a major innovation in labor-management relations, the Steelworkers.and Kai- 
ier Stecl Corp. have agreed to authorize a permanent committee, including spokesmeti of the public, 
p advise them on collective bargaining matters. 

The agreement, subject to ratification by the USWA executive board and Kaiser Steel trustees, 


; out of the successful discussions of a nine-man committee representing management, labor and 
b ae ' 
ae sn established by an Tre resentatives of the committee to sit 


ion would give up its responsibi- | 

ity to reach agreements indepen- 

mt ending the steel strike of | dently of the committee and that 
neither side would be bound by 
the recommendations or sugges- 
tions of the public members. He 


1959, met here to find methods of 
voiding future work stoppages and 
no acknowledge the public interest 
jabor-management negotiations. 
The heart of its recommenda- 
tion is that the three public mem- 
bers of the committee be invited, 
when and if necessary, to “sit in” 
at collective bargaining sessions 
and give advice. In effect, that 
would give the public a seat at 
the bargaining table. 
Dr. George W. Taylor, committee 
irman and University of Penn- 
jvania professor, announced the 
mendation after a meeting 
of the nine-member Commit- 
twee on Long Range Problems. 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
nd Kaiser Board Chairman Edgar 
F. Kaiser praised the plan and said 
they would refer it to their execu- 
ive boards for approval. 
Plant Subcommittee Praised 
Saying he spoke for the com- 
mittee, Dr. Taylor praised the work 
of a six-man plant level subcom- 
mittee which has whittled down a 
backlog of plant grievances from 
500 to less than 200, and has re- 
duced by two-thirds the number of 
pew grievances filed monthly. 
Under the recommended new 
procedure, the company and the 
union would invite the public rep- 


Tec 


_|every reasonable opportunity” 


in on future contract negotiations 
and take steps, if necessary, to 
break deadlocks. 

The nine-man committee rec- 
ommended that labor and man- 
agement mect no later than 60 
days before contract expiration 
to bargain collectively, and that 
the committtee meet to review the 
Status of negotiations 30 days be- 
fore the contract expires. 

Public members of the committee 
then would be authorized to take 
any or all of the following steps: 

@ Decide to take no action, or 
to postpone action while the nego- 
tiations continue; 

@ Attend the bargaining sessions 
as observers; 

@ Engage in mediation efforts, 
including private consultations with 
each side; 

@ Issue a private report to both 
sides summarizing their position, 
defining the issues in dispute, and 
making recommendations for set- 
tlement; 

@ Issue a public report before 
or after the contract expiration 
date. The public members 
not release a public report until the 
company and the union have had 
to 
agree. 

Gr. Taylor pointed out that 
neither the company nor the un- 


jMeyner Urged to Sign 
Anti-Strikebreaker Bill 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey unions have urged Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner (D) to sign a bill sharply restricting the use of strikebreakers 
and outlawing professional “scab-herders” whose business is te 


furnish replacements for striking 


workers. 


The bill, passed by the Democratic-controlled lower house of the 


kegislature last spring, was dislodged 
from a Senate committee pigeon- 
Bhole and won unanimous approval 
of the GOP-controlled upper house 


14 Dominican 
iLocals Lose 
HILA Charters 


The Intl. Longshoremen’s Asso- 
tiation has revoked the charters it 
had granted to four locals in the 
Dominican Republic, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has an- 
Bounced. 

@ Revocation of the charters was 

Ordered by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council last Aug. 26. At that 
time, in a letter to Capt. William 
A. Bradley, ILA president, Meany 
said the AFL-CIO’s “traditional op- 
Pe%sition to all dictatorships . . . 
Would be ill-served and indeed 
Undermined by having any one of 
its affiliates grant a charter in a 
Country where a vicious and con- 
demned dictatorship makes impos- 
Bwdle the existence of a genuine au- 
tonomous labor movement.” 


g 


hope 
on when democracy is restored 
@® your country and it will be pos- 
ible to again re-establish fraternal 
Prlations between your labor move- 
ment and the American labor move- 
Ment,” the notices conclude, 


after the Senate Republican caucus 
voted endorsement. 

Despite reservations by some 
unions about a section of the bill 
restricting pickets from outside 
the state, both New Jersey cen- 
tral bodies—the State Federation 
of Labor and the State Industrial 
Union Council—strongly urged 
the governor to sign the bill. 

Meyner, who has until Feb. 24 
to act, told a union deJegation that 
his legal advisers have raised ques- 
tions regarding the constitutionality 
of some sections of the bill. A 
conference between labor attorneys 
and state lawyers has been called 
for Jan. 25 to discuss the legislation. 


Strongest Curb 
The New Jersey bill would pro- 
vide the strongest curb on strike- 
breakers enacted by any state. 


It bans importation into the 
state—by anyone, including the 
struck employer—of replace- 
ments for any employes “who 
are lawfully on strike or who 
have been locked out.” 


The bill also makes it unlawful 
for third parties to a dispute to 
recruit or furnish strikebreakers, 
even when the operation is conduct- 
ed entirely within the state. 

Licensed employment agencies 
are also prohibited from knowingly 
referring an applicant to a struck 
employer. 

Passage of the bill climaxed a 
two-year campaign, sparked by un- 
ions in the printing trades and 
newspaper industry, where profes- 
sional strikebreaking agencies have 
been used in many areas of the 
nation by union-busting publishers. 


“shall | « 


said the recommended agreement | 


would not change the original 
goal of the committee to pioneer 
a plan to “insure proper sharing 
of the company’s progress among 
stockholders, employes, and the 


Public members of the commit- 
tee are Taylor, John T. Dunlop of 
Harvard University and David L. 
Cole, former director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Union members are McDonald, 
Marvin J. Miller, assistant to the 
president, and Charles J. Smith, 
West Coast USWA district direc- 
tor. Company representatives are 
Edgar Kaiser, Board Vice Chair- 
man Eugene E. Trefethen, Jr., and 
C. Fred Borden, executive vice 
president. 


Continuity Emphasized 

Taylor said he believes the agree- 
ment, if finally approved, would be 
‘contractually unique” in US. 
labor-management relations. 

“It would,” he said, “provide 
meeting between union leaders and 
company executives on a continu- 
ing basis, and provide a procedure 
by which the company and the un- 
ion are inviting the help of the three 
public members when it may be 
needed in future contract discus- 
sions. 

“Experience in recent steel dis- 
putes demonstrates that con- 
_Structive innovations are called 
for to assist the collective bar- 
gaining process in ey the 
peaceful resolution differ- 
ences.” 

The committee's statement point- 
ed out that up to now, the only 
alternative to bargaining has been 
governmental intervention, often 
“resented by one or both parties” 
to the interrupted bargaining. 

Other developments at the com- 
mittee meeting were these: 

@ The committee announced the 
resignation of Arthur J. Goldberg, 
former USWA legal counsel, as one 
of its union members and congrat- 
ulated him on his appointment as 
Secretary of Labor in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. Goldberg said the 
committee’s new plan has “great 
possibilities for industrial peace” 
and promised to follow its develop- 
ment with interest; 

@ McDonald announced the ap- 
pointment of Miller, his assistant, 
to the committee. Miller has been 
union coordinator for the Human 
Relations Research Committee; 

@ A subcommittee of three 
members—Cole, Smith and Borden 
—said progress has been made in 
establishing an “improved climate” 
between the parties at the Fontana 
steel plant. It praised a six-man 
plant level committee for speeding 
grievance handling—Keith Geisert, 
George Sirolli and D. A. Valle- 
corsa for the union; G. E. Balsley, 
Charles M. Heath and R. J. Wayne 
for the company. 


Cleveland News Guild 


Elects Ad Salesman 


Cleveland—Jack F. Weir, adver- 
tising salesman for the weekly 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, has been 
elected president of the Newspaper 
Guild's 560-member Cleveland lo- 
cal. He is the first commercial 
department worker to accept nom- 
ination as president in ANG Local 
I's history. 
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DETROIT LETTER CARRIERS “ the thanks of Kathleen 


Sample, 7, daughter of an Auto 


Worker, who needed 36 pints of 


blood for a heart operation. A successful operation followed release 
of the blood by Chairman Peter Romanelli, left, of the Letter 
Carriers’ Blood Bank, and Union Pres. Norbert Sharaboiki, center. 


Kathleen happily wore Romanelli’ 


s hat during the visit. 


Steel Walkout Furore 
*‘Unwarranted’--Mitchell 


Despite former Pres. Eisenhower's use of a Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction to halt the 1959 strike in the steel industry, James P. 
Mitchell conceded just before leaving office as Secretary of Labor 


that steel strikes “do not warrant 


the public consternation and out- 


cry that have occurred in the past.” 


Mitchell based his conclusion on® 


a special report on the impact of 
steel shutdowns and negotiations on 
the economy prepared by a study 
group headed by Prof. E. Robert 
Livernash of the Graduate School 
of Business of Harvard University. 


The actual adverse effects of 
steel strikes “have not been of 
serious magnitude,” Livernash 
declared in the summary to his 
327-page report. He added that 
collective bargaining settlements 
in the industry have not had a 
“predominant independent influ- 
ence” either on wages or prices in 
the economy. 


The report to the Labor Dept., 
culminating 14 months of study, 
criticized the “exaggerated interpre- 
tation of the national emergency di- 
mension of steel strikes”—the yard- 
stick by which the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration measured the record 
116-day dispute in 1959 in seeking 
a Taft-Hartley injunction to force 
500,000 members of the Steelwork- 
ers back to the mills. 

Although Mitchell issued a state- 
ment declaring that the report's 
findings “lead inevitably” to the 
conclusion that “public consterna- 
tion and outcry” over steel disputes 
have been unwarranted, a Labor 
Dept. spokesman said the former 
secretary did not believe the report 
challenged the Administration's in- 
junction action in 1959, 


Pressures Blocked 

Livernash contended that govern- 
ment intervention under the na- 
tional emergency provision of T-H 
usually came at the same point in 
the dispute that the pressures upon 
both labor and management to set- 
tle the strike were “substantially ir- 
resistible.” He said this resulted 
from the economic pinch felt by 
both strikers who have been with- 
out normal income for an extended 
period and management's desire to 
handle mounting unfilled orders 
from steel users, + 

In the event a steel strike poses 
a threat to supplies of specialty 
steel needed for national defense 
purposes, Livernash said, the gov- 
ernment should give consideration 
to “partial operation” of the steel 
industry to fill such needs. This 
could be done, he said, by ordering 


| selected plants to reopen and send- 


ing steel workers back to work at 
these plants. 


The report expressed opposi- 
tion to proposals that would give 
the President an arsenal of wea- 
pons to deal with national emer- 
gency disputes as opposed to the 
present single weapon of injunc- 
tions against the union. 


Livernash proposed, instead, that 
the government abandon its plan 
for “intervention” in these strikes, 
declaring that such action “tends 
to frustrate and hinder the process 
of negotiation.” 


In place of formal action, he 
said, the government should con- 
fine itself to “late, informal and 
mediatory intervention” which he 
said would be “least harmful in 
achieving a pattern” of free collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Civil Rights 
Report Hails 
Major Gains 


New York—The record of steady 
civil rights advances in 1960, and 
over the past decade, indicates that 
second-class citizenship based on 
extraneous factors such as race, 
religion and national origin is on 
the way out. 

Pres. Herbert B. Ehrmann of the 
American Jewish Committee came 
to that conclusion in “The People 
Take the Lead,” the committee's 
annual report on civil rights. The 
report was distributed by National 
Labor Service, 165 E. 56th Street, 
New York 22. 

Ehrmann noted these advances 
in 1960: Congress passed the second 
Federal Civil Rights Law in 85 
years; Delaware joined 16 other 
states by passing an enforceable 
fair employment practice law; 17 
new southern school districts began 
to desegregate their public schools; 
the political platforms of Demo- 
crats and Republicans emphasized 
our “continuing commitment to 
civil rights” in the years ahead. 
Student sit-ins caught the head- 
lines, but many other unspectacular 
advances did not, he said. 
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\\ TAX DOLLAR 


Fiscal Year 1962 Estimate 


Rititesy Feestions 


jeneneuadasheaee + Sarees of the Bedget 


PUES, EAGRSGROWZESE, fn: Sis tee Wedge Idanage to Cimpsom, 
gave these estimates of where the money will come from and where 
it will go in fiscal 1962, beginning next July 1. These figures are 
subject to revision by the new Kennedy Administration, both in 
terms of revenue and expenditures. 


Democrats Back Plan 


To End Rules Blockade 


(Continued from Page 1) 
publican leaders, approved without 
dissent a resolution charging the 
plan was an effort to “pack” the 
committee, 

The action on diluting the pow- 
er of the Republican-Dixiecrat axis 
came after Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in the final days of his GOP Ad- 
ministration, sent Congress his 
lame-duck Budget and Economic 
Messages. 

Eisenhower forecast a slim $79 

million surplus for the fiscal year 

which ends June 30—but the sur- 


For fiscal 1962, Eisenhower's 
last budget called for record peace- 
time spending of $80.8 billion and 


Kennedy Supports 
Jobsite Picket Bill 


A bill to permit building 
trades unions to picket job- 
sites where several contractors 
are working has been intro- 
duced in the 87th Congress 
with the backing of the new 
Kennedy Administration. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(D-N.J.) said the bill hes the 


building trades unions to en- 
gage in peaceful picketing at 
construction sites. 

The situs picketing measure 
varies only slightly from one 
Kennedy sponsored as a Sen- 
ator last year. It would re- 
quire a 10-day cooling-off pe- 
riod before any work stoppage 
could take place during con- 
struction of a military base or 
a missile launching site, 


receipts of $82.3 billion—but a gain 
achievement of the $1.5 billion sur- 
plus forecast by the outgoing Ad- 
ministration rested on hikes in post- 
al rates and gasoline taxes plus con- 
tinuation of excise taxes scheduled 
to expire June 30. 

Neither the Budget nor Economic 
Messages paid anything but passing 
reference to the current recession 
and the 6.8 percent of the work 
force idled by the downturn in the 
economy. Outgoing Budget Dir. 


Maurice Stans said there were no/|date for re-election. 


Other officers elected were Jer- 
ome J. Keating, Letter Carriers, 
vice chairman; Orrin A. Burrows, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, secretary-treasurer; and 
James A. Campbell, Government 
Employes, Russell M. Stephens, 
Technical Engineers, W. H. Ryan, 
Machinists, Paul A. Nagle, Postal 
Transport Association, William D. 
Buck, Fire Fighters, and James F. 


anti-recession meagures built into 


Bilitery Assistance 
Atemic Exergy 
Stectpitieg 


57¢ 


Eisenhower called on the nation’s 
new President to maintain what he 
said was the “fiscal responsibility” 
practiced during the eight years of 
GOP leadership, and strongly ad- 
vised his successor against running 
the government “by credit cards.” 
In a farewell radio and television 
address to the nation, Eisenhower— 
at 70 the nation’s oldest chief exec- 
utive—cautioned that the U.S. faces 
a long struggle against Communism, 
warned against seeking “miraculous 
solutions” to either international or 
domestic problems, and wished the 
new President and his Administra- 
tion “Godspeed.” 

Senate Considers Nominees 
While the House was working to 
speed enactment of Kennedy Ad- 
ministration measures, the Senate 
was involved in a round of hearings 
on nominations to high Administra- 
tion posts. The Senate was sched- 
uled to meet on Jan. 21 to give 
quick approval to Kennedy's official 
family. 

The move to enlarge the Rules 
Committee was put forward by 
Rayburn as an alternative to a 
more drastic proposal which 
called for the “purge” of Rep. 
William Colmer (D-Miss.), one 
of the two conservative Demo- 
crats in the coalition, who bolted 
the Democratic Party in Novem- 
ber and campaigned against the 
Kennedy-Johason ticket. 

Rayburn did not immediately in- 
dicate who the two additional Dem- 
ocrats on the Rules Committee 
would be, but pledged to the cau- 
cus that they would be Democrats 
“who support the Democratic posi- 
tion in and out of Congress.” 
Committee Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (D-Va.), the other Dem- 
ocrat in the right-wing alliance, 
dropped his opposition in the party 
caucus to the proposal, declaring 
he knew there were too many votes 
against him. Smith indicated, how- 
ever, that he might oppose the 
move on the House floor. 


E. C. Hellbeck Elected 


New GEC Chairman 


Pres. E. C. Hallbeck of the Post 
Office Clerks has been elected 


ment Employes’ Council. 
C. Doherty who was not a caadi- 


nedy announced he had reinvested 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Govern- 


He suc- 
ceeds Letter Carriers Pres. William 


‘As New Administration Begins: 


istration. 


In the week preceding his inauguration, Kennedy announced a series of new selections for his ¢ 
cial family, closed his temporary Palm Beach, Fia., headquarters where he had worked on his inaug 


World Problems Stressed {Th 
By Kennedy Task Forces 


Pres. John F. Kennedy assumed office as the nation’s 35th chief executive armed with the laste 
a series of reports from special task forces he had assigned to study problems facing his new Adama 


5 
baa 


ral address, and flew to Washing- 
ton for his second meeting with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the man he 
succeeded in the White House. 


and securities in a move aimed at 
averting any question of possibie 
conflicts of interest. 

In advance of taking office, Ken- 


the funds from the stock sales in 
federal, state and municipal bonds 
and said that any additional money 
accruing from irrevocable family 
trust funds would also be put into 
government bonds during his occu- 
pancy of the White House. 


Policy Need Emphasized 
Three of the final task-force re- 
ports presented to the new President 
in advance of the inaugural dealt 
with crucial matters in the interna- 
tional arena, while the fourth was 
geared to meeting the nation’s needs 
in the field of natural resources. 


Another foreign affairs task force, 
devoted to studying the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, urged that its 
new director be designated as “prin- 
cipal adviser” to the President and 
the Secretary of State on interna- 
tional cultural and information mat- 
ters, and that the director be made 
a member of the National Security 


Council. 
Africa Spotlighted 

A study group on Africa urged 
that Kennedy move swiftly to ask 
Congress for supplemental funds to 
enlarge diplomatic staffs in the 
newly emerging African nations. 
It urged also that the President 
develop an “integrated, coordinated 
policy” toward these new republics. 

In the natural resources field 
a committee headed by Rep. 
Frank E. Smith (D-Miss.) urged 


Chief among the new appoint- 
ments announced by Kennedy 
were: 

@ Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 48, 
Nobel-prize-winning chemist aad 
chancellor of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, to be Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman. 

@ George W. Ball, 51, a Des 
Moines, Ia, lawyer, to be Under 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

@ Edward Gudeman, 54, Chi- 
cago investment banker, to be Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce. 

@ Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 44, presi- 
dent of the University of West 
Virginia, to be Secretary of the 
Army. 

@ Former Gov. George Docking 
(D-Kan.) to be a member of the 
board of directors of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

@ Former Gov. Herschel C. 
Loveless (D-Ia.) to be a member of 


Bailey, Carpenters, trustees, 


@ John S. Gleason, Jr., 45, past 
national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, to head the Veterans 
Administration. 

@ John E. Horne, administrative 
assistant to Sen. John Sparkman 
(D-Ala.), to head the Small Business 
Administration. 

@ Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, 47, of 
the University of Michigan, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare for legislative 
matters. 


Pres. Eisenhower. 


Extend Drive on Bias, 
Contracts Group Urge: 


Discrimination is America’s “most destructive social and ¢ 


nomic problem,” declared the government’s Committee on Goveg 
ment Contracts in making recommendations in its final report 


The committee, with alternate labor members in attendangll 


® Former Rep. James M. Q 
ley (D-Pa.), 42, to be Assis 
HEW Secretary for federal 
state matters. 

@ Alanson W. Willcox, 59, 
eral counsel of the American 
pital Association, to be HEY 
general counsel. 

@ Dr. Luther L. Terry, 49,4 
sistant director of the Natic 
Heart Institute and faculty me 
at Johns Hopkins Medical Sch 
to be Surgeon General. 


ism will 


presented its report to Pres. Eisen-‘ 
hower at the White House. Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon has been 
chairman in recent years. 

The report recommended that 
“the federal government, through 
legislation, executive order or ad- 
ministrative ruling, as may be ap- 
propriate, extend the principle of 
equal opportunity” to three broad 


areas. 

The principle should be ap- 
plied, the report said, to grant- 
in-aid programs to the states, 


The group renewed its recom- 
mendation that Congress pass leg- 
islation creating a statutory com- 
mission, even while noting Congress 
rejected such a proposal three 
times in the past two years. 


Lack of Funds Cited 
Statutory authority might over- 
come one of the committee's great- 
est handicaps, the report stressed— 
a lack of adequate funds to enlarge 
its staff and establish “badly- 
needed” regional offices. 
Attending the final meeting of 
the committee were the following 


Shop Chairmen 
Get AFL-CIO News 


Brooklyn—An executive board 
proposal to subscribe to the AFL- 
CIO News for all shop chairmen of 
Local 325, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, has been approved by 
the membership. 

Pres. Harry Dalles and Sec.- 
Treas. Abe Silverstein have advised 
the chairmen that it will be con- 
sidered part of their education to 
read the paper regularly and com- 
municate pertinent news to union 
members. 


Local 325 represents cooks, coun- 
termen, soda dispensers, food 
checkers, cashiers and assistants in 
Brooklyn and Queens. Members 
are scattered over a wide area, and 
getting a regular flow of authentic 
information into their hands is a 
continuous problem. 

“We believe,” said Silverstein, 
“that the AFL-CIO News has done 
a wonderful job of informing its 
readers on the issues that confront 
labor and the American people. 
The program of the AFL-CIO en- 
compasses nearly all of the basic 


the Defense Renegotiation Board. 


issues confronting the American 


alternate labor members: 


Shishkin, director of the AFL-O a R 
Dept. of Civil Rights; Victor Ral iniversit 
ther, administrative assistant To R 
Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. Re tsk 0 
ther, and George L-P Weaver, a policy t 
sistant to Electrical, Radio continue 
Machine Workers’ Pres. James & freedom 


Carey. 
Eisenhower reorganized the ca 
mittee in 1953 and charged it 
responsibility for administering 
non-discrimination clause in 
ernment contracts. 


age of government contractor 
hiring Negroes at the profe: r 
and technical level rose from 14 

percent in 1957 to 38 percent 
1959; the number of plants w 


Negroes in supervisory capaciti 
rose from 19 percent in 1957 
36 percent in 1959, 


‘Pop’ Woolls i: 
Leaves Staff | 
After 51 Year 


A career of 51 years of serv 
to the AFL-CIO and the fort 
AFL has ended for Seymour 
(Pop) Woolls, 67, who retired J 
13 from his post as head of 
mail room at the federation’s 
tional headquarters. 

Woolls went to work for the 
mer AFL on May 1, 1910 att 
age of 16, starting as a messengl 
and winning promotion to the pv 
of mail room head two years lat@ 

When Woolls joined the fece 
tion staff, Samue! Gompers, fe 
der of the AFL, was its preside 
and Woolls recalled that when 
he had occasion to take a mess 
to Gompers’ home, the labor ¢ 
cial would insist that he stay fot 
meal. 


In 1910 when Woolls 


t 


Woolls has 10 children, incl 
ing a son, Leo, who is comptroly, 
for the Intl. Brotherhood of EK 
trical Workers in Washington. 

Named to succeed Woolls 
head of the mail room was Edw 
Schmidt. 
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DEAN RUSK 

THE TASK of shaping a vigor- 
ys new foreign policy to meet the 
nge of Communist imperial- 
ism will fall to Dean Rusk, 51, 
'§ Belected by Pres. Kennedy for the 

ey post of Secretary of State. 
® Rusk, a Democrat, has been 
resident of the Rockefeller Foun- 
ation and served as Assistant Sec- 
of State for Far Eastern Af- 
firs during the Truman Adminis- 


Born in Cherokee County, Ga., 
wathe son Of a Presbyterian minister- 
—.ffarmer, he attended Davidson Col- 
at Davidson, N. C., and later 
s a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
- RemUniversity. 
nt To Rusk will be assigned the 
Rel task of formulating foreign 
cr, a policy based on the concept of 
> continued support of peace and 
nes I freedom. 
In the area of immediate prob- 
» commems facing the Secretary of State- 
t tignate~will be the Communist 
ng enetration of the Western Hemis- 
1 gomphere through the establishment of 
Moscow-oriented government in 
; tense situation resulting from 
ommunist activities in Laos and 
he situation in the Congo. 


DOUGLAS DILLON 
THE VIGOR with which the 
American economy moves forward 
during the Kennedy years will be 
influenced to a great extent, by C. 
Douglas Dillon, a 51-year-old Re- 
publican, chosen as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
“In all the long sweep of Ameri- 
can history,” Kennedy declared in 
announcing Dillon's selection, “I do 
not believe (that) greater burdens, 
greater responsibilities and . . . 
greater opportunities have fallen 
on the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The problems facing Dillon 
and the new Administration are 
many; a recession economy with 
6.8 percent of the labor force 
idled in mid-December; further 
sharp cutbacks facing the steel 
and auto industries; and the flight 
of U.S. capital abroad. 

For the past three years Dillon 
has served as Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Born in Switzerland, son of the 
head of the famous investment 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & 
Co., he graduated from Harvard 
University in 1931. 


“a8 ba 


STEWART L, UDALL 


A BROAD RANGE of probiems 
nning from public power to 
ation—will face 40-year-old 
wart L. Udall in his post as Sec- 
Mary of the Interior. 
Kennedy spelled out his views on 
mw Interior Dept.’s function when, 
Mm appointing Udall, he said he 
Ould be “concerned with the or- 
tly and effective development of 
resources of the U.S. in order 
the people now living in the 
buntry and the people who will 
me later may enjoy the heritage 
hich nature has provided for all 
us.” 
= Udall, a native of St. Johns, 
Ariz., brings to his new assign- 
Ment the experience of six years 
% a congressman from Arizona, 
during which he served both on 
te House Interior Committee 
wad the House Education and La- 
bor Committee. 
During his service in the House, 
P which he won re-election easily 
November, Udall was regarded 
Eee of the ablest of the young 
berals. 
A graduate of the University of 
fiona law school in 1948, he 
tved in the Air Force during 
Orld War LL. 
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ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


post of Agriculture Secretary. 


Dept. is a major one. 

The nation’s agricultural prob- 
lems are numerous: farm income 
is down; prices farmers pay for 
everything from feed to equip- 
ment are up; the farmer's share 
of the consumer's food dollar has 
fallen steadily over the past eight 
years; huge surpluses of farm 


farm has increased. 


the duty of Freeman, 


Pacific during World War II. 


1948 to 1950. 


A MIDWESTERN governor— 
42-year-old Orville L. Freeman of | be in the forefront of the battle” to 
Minnesota—was tapped by the| maintain employment and help the 
Kennedy Administration for the| American economy move ahead 


ROBERT S. McCNAMARA 


DESIGNATED as Sccretary of 
Defense in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration was Robert S. McNamara, 
44, president of Ford Motor Co. 
and a registered Republican who 
nevertheless has frequently sup- 
ported Democrats. 

A native of San Francisco, Mc- 
Namara graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1937 and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from 
Harvard University in 1939. For 
the next three years he served as 
assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at Harvard. 


McNamara left Harvard to serve 
in the Air Force from 1943 to 
1946, holding the rank of lieutenant 
colonel at war's end. He joined 
Ford in 1946, and rose rapidly to 
head the nation’s second largest 
automotive firm. 


LUTHER H. HODGES 
THE COMMERCE DEPT. “will 


again, Kennedy declared in an- 


The job outlined by Kennedy for | nouncing the appointment of North 
the new head: of the Agriculture! Carolina Gov. Luther H. Hodges, 


62, as Secretary of Commerce. 
Specific assignments of the de- 
partment under the new Adminis- 
tration, Kennedy said, will include 
“maintaining our position in inter- 
national trade, developing and en- 
couraging new markets, providing 
some degree of assurance and pro- 
tection for those who trade with 
us, dealing with the problems which 
are raised in Western Europe by 
new trade structures, as well as 
trade with under-developed areas of 


Handling these problems will be | the world.” 
three-term 
Democratic governor of Minnesota. 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota law school in 1946, he 
served with the Marine Corps in the 


The oldest of the 10 men se- 
lected to serve in the Kennedy 
Cabinet, Hodges has been Demo- 
cratic governor of North Caro- 
lina since 1955. 

A native of Pittsylvania County, 


He served as assistant to Hubert| Va., Hodges graduated from the 
Humphrey, then mayor of Minne-| University of North Carolina in 
apolis, from 1945 to 1949, and was /1919 and joined Fieldcrest Mills, a 
chairman of the Minnesota Demo-/ division of Marshall Field & Co. 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party from | in the 1920s ang rose to the post of 


vice president. 
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ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


CHIEF law enforcement officer 
for the country during the new Ad- 
ministration will be 35-year-old 
Robert F. Kennedy, selected by his 
brother for the post of Attorney 


A graduate of the University of 
Virginia law school, Kennedy went 
from his post with the McClellan 
committee into the political arena, 
managing his brother's successful 
drive to win the Democratic nomi- 
nation. He continued as the Ken- 


Kennedy has said that one of the 


main targets of the Justice Dept. 


during his tenure as Attorney Gen- 
eral will be to stamp out organized 
crime in the nation. 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


A VETERAN labor lawyer, Ar- 
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|The Cabinet: Advisers to the President... 


J. EDWARD DAY 

RUNNING the nation’s Post 
Office Dept.—the world's largest 
business—is the assignment Ken- 
nedy has handed to California in- 
surance man J. Edward Day. 

The 46-year-old Postmaster Gen- 
eral-designate, a Democrat, is vice 
president in charge of Western op- 
erations of Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Day, a native of Jacksonville, 
Ill., received his degree from Har- 
vard Law School in 1938, and 
served as a lieutenant in the Navy 
from 1940 to 1945. From 1950 
until 1953 he was Illinois insurance 
commissioner under then Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson. 

In his new post, Day will take 
over operations of the postal sys- 
tem which last year spent more 
than $3.8 billion and employed 
more than half a million people. 


ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
RESPONSIBILITY for framing 


thur J. Goldberg, special counsel to} the Kennedy Administration's pro- 
the AFL-CIO, has been chosen by | posals to Congress in the fields of 
Kennedy to be his Secretary of | medical care for the aged under the 


Labor. 

Kennedy praised Goldberg as 
“one of the country’s leading ex- 
perts” in the complex field of in- 
dustrial relations and paid par- 
ticular tribute to the 52-year-old 
Chicago-born lawyer for having 
devised the “effective and suc- 
cessful procedures” under which 
Communist-led unions were ex- 
pelled from the former CIO. 


degree in 1929. He served as an 
Army major with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services during World War II. 

He has spent his entire profes- 
sional career in the field of labor 
law, becoming general counsel of 
the former CIO in 1947. At the time 
of his selection for the Cabinet post, 
Goldberg was also serving as gen- 
eral counsel of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept., general coun- 
sel of the Steelworkers. 

In his new post Goldberg will be 
concerned particularly with meas- 
ures for reducing the current high 


level of unemployment. 


social security system and federal 
aid to education will fall to 50-year- 
old Abraham A. Ribicoff, who will 
take over as Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Born in New Britain, Conn., and 
a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago law school, Ribicoff served in 
the Connecticut legislature from 
1938 to 1942, spent two years as a 
municipal judge in Hartford, and 


Goldberg, who attended North-| was a member of Congress from 


western University, won his law| 1949 to 1952. 


Ribicoff has served as governor 
of the Nutmeg State since 1955, 
and has been traffic safety chair- 
man of the National Governors 
Conference. 

The wide scope of activities of 
the HEW Dept., concerned as it 
is with stimulating better health 
and education for the American 
people, were cited by Kennedy 
in announcing his choice of Ribi- 
coff for the Cabinet post. 

Ribicoff’s post will be in the fore- 
front of the social progress envi- 
sioned by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 
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The President 


Gary AFTER NOON on Jan. 20 John Fitzgerald Kennedy 

became the 35th and youngest elected “Mr. President” in the 
nation’s history. In that moment of solemn oath-taking Kennedy 
was celebrating not only a personal triumph but the triumph of a 
system of government. 

“The system was put on full display at historic Capitol Plaza— 
as it is once every four years—with all the ceremonial touches and 
flourishes in keeping with a republican form of government. The 
legislative branch, the judicial branch and the executive branch— 
old and new—and the citizens fortunate enough to squeeze into 
the restricted area witnessed the ultimate demonstration of demo- 
cratic strength—the peaceful transfer of power to a new Adminis- 
tration. 


At this moment in 1961 the presidency is surely the most 
powerful temporal office in the world. The President of the 
United States is also the leader of the Free World—the world that 
believes and is ready to fight for the system of democratic free- 
doms. 


It is within the power of the President to influence the course of 
democracy over the next four years, to extend its time-tested strength 
and dedication to help bring about peace, freedom and social jus- 
tice or to fall back to a narrow, limited base while an oppresive 
totalitarianism spreads its dark shadow over the globe. 

The inauguration of Pres. Kennedy demonstrates to a watchful 
world that an opposition party can present its case to the citizens 
in a democratic system and emerge victorious at the polls; that on 
a designated day an Administration that has held power for 
eight years peacefully and in an orderly manner turns over the 
reins of power to the victor. 


This is a potent testimonial to the strength of the democratic 
system, to the maturity of the democratic process in the United 
States. It is of extreme importance in terms of the newly emerg- 
ing nations searching and groping for an effective system of gov- 
ernment to meet the critical problems of nationhood. 


And as if to underscore the solemn nature of this quadrennial 
rededication to democracy, the dancing and the parading, the gala 
and endless round of receptions and parties are the seasoning that 
gives zest and verve to American democracy. 

Pres. Kennedy has given meaningful proof of nis understanding 
of the democratic spirit, of the basic principles of the democratic 
system, and has pledged to strengthen and expard it, to give it new 
meaning to those Americans whose rights have not been redeemed. 


In the spirit that this inauguration marks—the rededication 


to democracy—the nation will unite as it has in the past behind a 
new President. 


As the only nationally elected public official, he speaks for 
America, 

As the inheritor of a great democratic tradition, he speaks to the 
world in the basic terms of democracy: 

“That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
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An Example to the World: 


Peaceful Transfer of Power 
Great Moment of Inauguration 


en ONE VETERAN Washington reporter, the 

most impressive moment of the inauguration 
ceremonies comes when the outgoing President of 
the United States and the new President of the 
United States ride up Pennsylvania Ave. from 
the White House to the Capitol. 

Of this tradition, he writes: 

“There is something about that moment in 
American history that is deeply moving, the 
peaceful transfer of immense power from one 
President to another as the result of democratic 
elections.” 

Americans can be grateful for that moment. 
They can be particularly grateful this year as 
John F. Kennedy, victor by a razor-thin margin 
of some 100,000 votes out of almost 70 million, 
takes over the world’s most powerful office in 
an atmosphere of national friendship and good 
will, 

In a world torn by revolutionary strife, the 
world’s oldest modern democracy is still setting 
an example of how free men can govern themselves 
through the ballot box and can make huge trans- 
ferrals of power without bitterness or recrimina- 
tion. 

The story of American inaugurals is a dramatic 
one that might well play a greater role in Amer- 
ican folklore than it does now. 


THERE WAS THAT FIRST inaugural in 1789 
when General Washington traveled the muddy 
roads between his home in Mount Vernon to 
the new nation’s temporary capital, New York 
City, determined to make the then tottering nation 
survive. After the long and triumphal trip, Wash- 
ington took the first oath of office on the balcony 
of Federal Hall on the site of today’s Subtreasury. 

Irascible John Adams was openly annoyed 
because the inaugural crowd was clearly more 
interested in the retiring President than it was in 
the new, Other retiring presidents haven't looked 
too happy, and one even skipped out the night 
before the inaugural, but by and large, our Pres- 
idents have shifted the presidency with grace and 
good will. 

Jefferson's inauguration in 1801 was the 
first to take place in Washington, then a muddy, 
shabby towa that drew the laughter of European 
aristocrats, 

History is not quite clear whether Jefferson rode 
alone on horseback up that “long mile” that 
separates the White House from the Capitol or 
whether he walked with a band of his admirers 


trailing alongside, but it didn’t matter, Retiring 
John Adams, in political pique, wasn’t there, but 
the people were, and a new era in America his- 
tory had begun. 

The Jackson inaugural carried the American 
story forward another huge step as the man from 
the West and his rag-tag supporters overwhelmed 
the capital, stormed the White House on inaugural 
night, stood on the damask-covered chairs and 
settees, broke furniture and could only be lured out 
when the punch barrels were set on the White 
House lawn. It was a crude moment in American 
history, but historically represented the triumph 
of the common folk and a new day for the nation. 


THERE WAS ANOTHER historic inaugural 
to come some 30 years later when Abraham 
Lincoln stood gaunt and awkward on the plat- 
form outside the Capitol to take over a nation, 
bitterly torn and divided, with seven states already 
in secession. 

Woodrow Wilson’s second inaugural in 1917 
was another moving moment as the world thun- 
dered to the guns of World War I, the war that 
eventually was to engulf and place our feet as a 


nation on the path of international leadership. 


FDR’s inaugurals are vivid in the minds of 
millions of Americans still alive. “The only thing 
we have to fear is—fear itself” was the ringing 
call to national courage that FDR sounded in his 
first inaugural, and the people rallied over- 
whelmingly to the challenge of a nation plunged 
into its worst depression. 

Today as the international sky grows blacker 
and the Communist threat grows bolder, as our 
own economy, vast as it is, is in stagnation and 
our jobless rolls steadily grow longer, the Ken- 
nedy inaugural takes on a meaning dramatically 
similar to some of those crucial inaugurals of 
the past. 

It will be a moment that will begin, not at 
the Inaugural Ball or the Inaugural Gala or in the 
“white tie” gatherings of “Very Important Per- 
sons,” but at the moment when President Eisen- 
hower steps into the car with President-elect 
Kennedy to escort him to the Capitol for that 
peaceful and immensely significant transfer of 
power, 

As our veteran and blase Washington journalist 
has put it, “This is the moment of triumph of our 


Ms ema democracy.” (Washington Window— 
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Morgan Says: 


School Segregation Takes Toll 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE CAREFULLY GUARDED calm main- 

tained at the University of Georgia may be 
ruptured again before steady adjustment is made 
to the presence of Negro Sor amr 
students On a campus re- : 
served exclusively for 
whites for 175 years. But Se 
now, in the interval of | 
quiet when minds are less » im 
bloodshot with passion, ) 
this might be an appropri- 
ate time to absorb the fact 
that the violation of civil 
rights is costing us money. | 

Impatient idealists may 
be inclined to brush aside 
this finding as irreleyantly crass or at least not so 
important as the moral aspects of the issue. His- 
tory has often showa, however, that a tweak of the 
taxpayer’s pocketbook can do more than a twinge 
of conscience in arousing the public to action. 
When morality and money are favorably com- 
bined, the cause may go a long way. 

Take for instance, the inequalities in public 
education. Figure the problem this way: more 
than 10 percent of the American population are 
Negroes. All but the smallest handful of them 
are getting inferior education if they are getting 
any schooling at all. So 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s most precious resource, people, is being 
wasted at a time when we need to exploit our 
human talents to the utmost. 

No business could long endure with such ex- 
travagance; a society can afford it even less. In 
a detailed report on discrimination in public high- 
er education, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
reveals what an expensive vicious circle this un- 
constitutional practice has become. 

“The over-all effect of segregation in public 
education at both the college and the public 
school levels,” says the report, “has been to give 
a substantial portion of the population the op- 
portunity to obtain only an inferior education. 
Moreever, the effects of such deprivations are 
self-perpetuating; that is, students from inferior 
schoels can attend only inferior colleges, where 
they are often trained as inferior teachers, and 
from which they return to teach in the same in- 
ferior schools.” 

With such consistently inferior treatment, what 
a wonder it is that any Negroes have been able to 
break through that barrier to any recognition at 
all; in fact, not just a few but many have. 


Washington Reports: 


; 


In Both Money and Morality 


The commission makes the legitimate point that 
northern and western institutions of higher learn- 
ing are by no means free of racial prejudice but 
it emphasizes that the trouble is concentrated in 
six hard-core “resistant” states, so-called—South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisi- 
ana and Georgia. Written, obviously, before de- 
segregation came to Georgia U. at Athens, its re- 
port said the basic problem lay in the South's 
“overt official resistance to any desegregation at 
all.” 

DESPITE the 1954 unanimous Supreme Court 
ruling that segregated public schooling violates 
the constitution, nearly half the state universities 
and colleges in Southern and border states are 
still open to whites only. Where barriers have 
come down, mere token desegregation exists. State- 
supported Negro schools are consistently inferior 
in programs and poorer in funds. 

And here the Rights Commission puts a prod- 
ding finger on the federal government, indicts 
it as a “silent partner” in the perpetuation of 
these inequities by continuing to allow most 
U. S. government education aid funds to go to 
all-white institutions. 

What with all the strident opposition to the prin- 
ciple of federal aid to education it may seem un- 
believable, but the fact is that Washington has been 
helping states with schooling tasks almost since 
the founding of the Republic. Th federal gov- 
ernment now puts out between 1.5 and 2 bil- 
lion dollars a year to the states for general support 
of universities and colleges, loans for dormitory 
housing, aid to students and teachers in scholar- 
ships, scientific and other research. 

In the Deep South, federal funds now provide 
about 15 percent of the revenues for state budg- 
ets for college education. And state legislatures 
divert nearly all this money to white schools. 
Here is a monstrously unpretty and insupportable 
paradox: the federal government subsidizing the 
unconstitutional segregation of higher education 
in the South. This can and must be corrected. 
The Commission’s remedy: by executive decree or, 
if necessary, by act of Congress, withhold all aid 
from public universities and colleges which bar 
or otherwise discriminate against Negroes. 

This is sound theory but brusque, clumsy 
application of it could be ruinous. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia saga has revealed hidden 
pools of good will and respect for the law and 
the courts, and these moderating springs must 
exist on many other Southern campuses too. 

Care must be taken against their being poisoned 
or dried up. Schools threatened with loss of fed- 
eral funds should be allowed the opportunity to 
demonstrate good, sincere and “performable” in- 
tent before the axe falls. 


Productive Legislative Session 
Predicted by Humphrey, Kuchel 


EN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (D-Minn.), 

new majority whip of the 87th Congress, pre- 
dicted that Congress will accomplish more and 
argue less in the current session, as he was inter- 
viewed on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service educational program, 
heard on 450 radio stations. 

Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), minority 
whip, pointed out on the same program that the 
Republican and Democratic ‘platforms agree that 
action is needed on a number of issues, such as 
aid to education. 

Humphrey said Congress will pass medical 
and hospital care for the elderly under social 
security, raise the minimum wage to $1.25 and 
extend coverage to 6 to 8 million more work- 
ers, pass a new farm program, housing and 


“One of the advantages we have,” the majority 
whip asserted, “is that we have had hearings on 
practically all these subjects. All we need to do 
is to bring them up-to-date, and then move. We 
have a President now that will exercise the powers 
of his office and give us leadership.” 


KUCHEL STRESSED the need of passing a 
housing bill “which will give a stimulus to the 


construction of homes and also give an incentive 
to the people who buy homes. I hope,” he said, 
“that the difficulties which prevented enacting of 
housing legislation in the last session may be over- 
come and we can make progress in a ficld that 


has laid considerably barren in the last two years} 
but which is most important to the economy of|§ 


the country.” 


In talking about the need for reform of the|§ 


Electoral College system for electing a President 
and Vice President, Kuchel said “we need to give 
some attention to the possibility of a direct pri- 
mary by the people.” 

The California senator said delay in enacting 
reform in the system may come from “small 
states jealous of the advantage they have under 
current procedures. But with insistence by the 
American people, I believe Congress can pro- 
vide, in the next few years, a means of improv- 
ing the present situation.” 

Humphrey, advocating a stronger and more 
efficient national defense, said: “The only way 
you can get disarmament is to ga to the confer- 
ence table strong enough to command respect. We 
have been unilaterally disarming in the name of 
a balanced budget.” 

He predicted executive action on civil rights 
in the areas of goveri.ment defense and public 
works contracts and in the field of housing. 
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“IT’S A VERY HARSH RULE,” acknowledged Chairman Rich- 
ard B. Russell (D-Ga.) as his Senate Armed Services Committee 
forced Defense Sec.-designate Robert S$. McNamara to pledge that 
neither he nor the managers of his trust fund would invest in so-called 
“defense” stocks while McNamara held his post in Pres. Kennedy's 
Cabinet. 

“Harsh” is the correct word for a policy that allows members of 
Congress to apply one standard of ethics and principle to members 
of the executive branch of government while applying an entirely 
different and lax standard to themselves as policy-making members 
of the legislative branch. 

* * tl 

McNAMARA TOOK the initiative immediately on designation 
for his Cabinet post to eliminate the financial holdings that tied 
him to the Ford Motor Co. Perhaps warned by the experience of 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors, eight years ago, he sold his 
Ford stock promptly and moved to set up his trust fund, under 
which his money would be managed by professionals and he would 
have no voice in the buying and selling that might go on, 

He also renounced the stock option agreements under which he 
would have been enabled to buy Ford stock cheap and sell it high— 
a common arrangement of corporations to give their top executives 
deferred income at reduced tax rates. 

The Russell committee nevertheless insisted on two changes: 
An agreement that if he should revoke the trust while still holding 
office, the Senate would be notified, and the further provision 
that the trustees could not acquire any stock in a company having 
government contracts with the Pentagon. 

Despite its stringency, this was not an unreasonable requirement, 
It imposes, as did McNamata’s renunciation of the stock options 
and his corporation salary, a serious financial loss, potential if not 
actual. But McNamara is a public official and the conflict-of-inter- 
est statutes should be observed in spirit as well as in letter. 

* + * 

THE DIFFICULT THING is to understand how senators can 
impose such standards while leaving themselves free of either rule 
or custom that might make them applicable to members of Congress, 

A decade ago, Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) was sponsor of a 
natural gas bill that would have freed his own Kerr-McGee com- 
pany, as well as others, from certain types of regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. The bill was passed but then Pres. 
Truman vetoed it. 

Former Sen. John W. Bricker (R-O.) maintained his connection 
with and income from his back-home law firm, representing 
among other clients the Pennsylvania Railroad, while functioning 
as chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee with jurisdiction 
over the laws and regulations covering railroads. 

Sen. Harry S. Byrd (D-Va.), as chairman of the tax-writing 
Finance Committee, has great influence over tax policies affecting 
both his large apple-marketing business and his personal income. 

Byrd and other members of Congress have a personal financial 
interest in the exemption of agricultural workers from coverage of 
the minimum wage law, the unemployment compensation system, 
the old-age and survivors and disability sections of the social security 
laws. But they do not hesitate to vote for the exemptions. 

Suggestions have often been made that members of Congress 
would be well advised to make public reports of their financial 
operations and of their net worth. The late Sen. Richard L. 
Neuberger was a sponsor of bills to require it. But the proposal 
never gets to first base. 

Perhaps it would be too stringent a rule. Russell very quickly 
rejected an offer by McNamara to let the committee publish his 
statement of holdings and net worth. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference between proper representation 
of the interests of farming, labor or business constituents and the 
use of official legislative power for personal financial advantage. A 
sensitivity to ethical standards would seem desirable in the legisla- 
tive field as well as in the executive departments of government. 
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THE ONLY WAY to get disarmament is to go to the conference 
table strong enough to command respect, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), new majority whip in the Senate (left), declared on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio 
program. Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.); minority whip, noted 
on the same program that Congressional action is needed on many 


matters, including education and housing. 
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How to Buy: 


February Sales Offer Chance 


To Save on 


Home Furnishings 


By Sidney Margolius 


EBRUARY IS THE MONTH to shop for 

furniture, rugs, drapes and housewares, The 
semi-annual home-equipment sales offer reduc- 
tions of 10-30 percent on most furnishings, in- 
cluding those of well-known designers and man- 
ufacturers which are price-maintained most of the 
rest of the year. 

Other sales this 
month which give 
you a chance to re- 
plenish your needs 
are nylon hosiery 
sales, notions sales 
offering reductions 
on sewing needs 
and household ac- 
cessories, and the 
final clearances, at 
sharply - reduced 
prices, of men’s 
and women’s winter 
coats. 

Even though 
winter is half over, midwinter is a good time to 
get low quotes for storm windows and doors. This 
is a slack season for installers. Prices of aluminum 
storm windows and doors have dropped sharply. 
A few years ago families were paying exaggerated 
fees of $800-$1,000 for typical installations.. Now 
the average home can be equipped with alum- 
inum combination storm windows for under $400; 
even less if you install yourself. Most satisfactory 
type is the three-channel tilt windows. But now 
two-channel tilt windows also are available, for 
about 20 percent less. These are self-storing and 
can be cleaned from inside like the three-channel 
type. 

If the winter has been hard on your tires, you 
can get help from the recently-reduced prices. 
Most manufacturers have cut tire prices $1 to 
$4. 

In home-repair and expansion needs, plumbing, 
lumber and heating equipment have dropped in 
price in recent months. 

In food, beef’s the buy this month. Boneless 
beef chuck generally is a better buy than chuck 
with the bone in, if the price is not more than 50 
percent higher. For example, boneless chuck at 
89 cents is better value than chuck with bone in 
at 69. 

Lamb also is relatively reasonable this month, 
but pork is expensive. In pork, Boston butts 
are relatively reasonable. The Boston butt is 
the upper part of the shoulder. it has a higher 
percentage of lean than any other pork cut, the 
New York State Extension Marketing Service 
points out. The picnic, also often called Cala 
ham, is the lower part of the shoulder. It has 
more bone per pound than the Boston. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


HERE ARE TIPS for getting your money’s 
worth in February furniture sales: 


Manufacturers have not reduced list prices 
this year, but business is lagging, and there 
are some sharp price cuts in this month’s furniture 
sales. If you’re planning to buy furniture soon, 
this is the time to do it. 

But inspect the quelity with great care, espe- 
cially if buying vinyl plastic-upholstered chairs. 
Much modecrate-price furniture now is covered 
in plastic. But a leading manufacturer, Morris 
Futorian, president of Futorian-Statford Fur- 
niture Co., recently charged that vinyl man- 
ufacturers were “permitting the wide use of 
inferior grades in upholstered goods today.” 

This manufacturer indicated that his own firm 
was being forced to use “inferior vinyls” because 
of “charlatans” in the trade, Home Furnishings 
Daily reported. He urged that some government 
quality grades be established. 

Plastic upholstery covering has obvious advan- 
tages in ease of cleaning. It’s in increasing use 
for everything from living room chairs to dinette 
sets. But how can you, the consumer, know 
whether you are getting good-quality plastic cover- 
ing? The problem is that low-grade plastic cover- 
ings have the surface appearance of good grades. 

First fact to know is that any plastic fabric 
used on chairs with springs, especially coil 
springs, should be the cloth-backed type called 
“supported plastic.” Non-supported plastic may 
be satisfactory for flat surfaces, such as dinette 
chairs which have no springs. But it can’t take 
the constant flexing of deep-spring upholstery. 


The retailer should be able to tell you whether 
a plastic fabric is supported or not. You yourself 
can look at the end of the fabric underneath the 
chair to see whether it is cloth-backed. 

But there are different grades even in supported 
plastic fabrics. One indication of quality is the 
gauge or thickness. The thicker the plastic fabric, 
the better it will withstand -gouges, abrasion and 
flexing. 

Actually, good-quality, cloth-backed plastic 
covering is not cheap. It costs as much as good- 
quality cotton fabric. 

If you buy furniture covered in cotton or 
other cloth fabric, our advice is to choose pieces 
that have zippered covers for easy cleaning, and 
easy recovering later. 

Actually one of the best ideas is to buy furniture 
“jn the muslin.” Some better-quality sofas and 
chairs are sold this way. Then you select the 
fabric you want and the store covers it for you. 
The smart idea is to buy pieces in the muslin, and 
then have them slip-covered right over the muslin. 
This way you save the double expense of putting 
slip covers over expensive upholstery fabric. 

(Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius) 


Jingle Bells, Get Your Turkey, 
Halloween Will Soon Be Here 


By Jane Goodsell 


OW I KEEP TRACK of the seasons: 

When department stores put up Christmas 
decorations, and children start writing letters to 
Santa Claus, and disc jockeys haul out records of 
“Jingle Bells” and “White Christmas,” it’s about 
time for Thanksgiving. 


When candy 
stores feature heart- 
shaped boxes of 
chocolate creams, 
and greeting card 
racks are filled with 
Valentines, and Cu- 
pid is all over the 
place, it’s time to 
take down the 
Christmas tree. 

When I do my 
spring cleaning, it’s 
October. 

When the chil- 
dren get their 
Christmas thank- 
you letters written, it’s time for the Easter bunny 
to arrive. 

When the children dress for school in sleeve- 


less cotton dresses and lightweight sweaters, it’s 
a blustery day in March. 

When my husband takes down the window 
screens, it’s January. 

When store windows display new fall coats and 
suits, it’s time to take our August vacation. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN spend the day play- 
ing in the basement, it’s a lovely day in June. 

When I get all the Christmas candles and dec- 
orations put away in the attic, it’s February. 

When I remember Aunt Minnie’s birthday, 
which is May 8, it’s July. 

When newspaper advertisements caution me 
that Easter is just around the corner and I'd 
better hurry up and buy a new hat, it’s St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

When my five-year-old starts telling me I’d bet- 
ter make her Halloween costume right now, it’s 
the second week in September. 

When store windows are filled with sun 
dresses and bathing suits and tropical beach 
scenes, it’s January and it’s snowing. 

When the kids in our neighborhood start shoot- 
ing off fire crackers, it’s the day after school lets 
out in June. 


Quality Emphasized 
By Educational TV 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Radio and Television 

Center, with which the AFL-CIO will join in presenting the 
new television series, “Briefing Session” (see Pages 1 and 9), is a 
“fourth network” devoted to quality instead of commercials. 


NET, as it’s generally called, is the headquarters for 49 
independent, non-commercial TV stations scattered across the 
country. The number of such stations is growing fast, and would 
grow faster if enough TV channels were made available by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


During the morning and early afternoon, NET stations primarily 
broadcast classroom material for local schools and colleges. In 
the late afternoon and evening they devote themselves to programs 
of general interest. ‘ 

Although NET viewers don’t see such commercial programs as 
Marshal Dillon, Michael Shayne and Jack Paar, what they get 
is by no means dull. Critics have described NET music and 
dancing programs as the best ever produced. A basic principle 
of the network is that good shows can be exciting, too. 

NET currently supplies its affiliates with 10 hours of programs 
a week, with the remainder of the schedule being filled by the 
individual stations. Some NET shows are developed and produced 
by a member station and made available to the network; some are 
obtained from top independent producers, here and abroad; others, 
like “Briefing Session,” originate with NET itself. 


IN THE ABSENCE of commercials, the costs of educational 
television are met by foundations (such as the Ford Foundation), 
units of government (as with the material used in public schools) 
and corporations or other organizations that underwrite specific 
programs. The AFL-CIO’s role in “Briefing Session’ falls into 
the last category. 

NET devotes all its time to the type of public service to which 
every commercial TY station, according to the law, is supposed to 
devote a reasonable part of its time. Unfortunately, as columnist 
John Crosby and many others have noted, the commercial stations 
have not fulfilled their obligations, and the FCC has done little 
or nothing to bring them into line. 

The FCC has reserved 267 channels for educational television, but 
179 of them are UHF (ultra-high frequency), which can’t be 
seen on the ordinary home TV set without the installation of a 
converter. 

Moreover, the VHF channels (the ones that run from 2 to 13 
on your tuning knob) assigned to education are often in small, 
out-of-the-way places. Such big cities as New York, Washington, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles have no educational stations at all; 
others, such as Detroit, Atlanta and Cincinnati, have only UHF 
outlets. 

Thirty-seven of NET’s 49 affiliates are on VHF channels that 
any set can pick up, but they still leave major areas uncovered. 
The AFL-CIO will try to reach these areas by urging commercial 
stations to broadcast “Briefing Session” on public service time at 
an hour that will invite a good audience. 

A complete schedule of “Briefing Session” telecasts, with 
station and time, will be published soon in the AFL-CIO News. 
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In Social Welfare Field: 


Local Union Leaders Saluted 
For Community Leadership 


Eight local trade union leaders have been saluted by the United Community Funds and Councils of 
America for the contributions they have made to serving community health and welfare services. 

The unionists were singled out for praise in the current issue of “Community,” the monthly na- 
tional publication of the agency which coordinates some of the activities of united funds and com- 


munity chests. 


Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO® 
Community Service Activities, said 
the unionists cited by the magazine 
were “outstanding examples of ef- 
fective community leadership.” 

Their activities, he said, illus- 
trate the fact that in addition to 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, unions are “concerned 
equally with health, welfare and 
living conditions.” 

Here is what the national publi- 


ABC-Morgan 


[issay Winners 
At Inaugural 


Two college students—winners 
of an essay contest sponsored joint- 
ly by the ABC Radio Network and 
Edward P. Morgan, news com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL- 
ClO—won the opportunity to serve 
with the ABC news team covering 
the inauguration of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy. 

National winners in the con- 
est were Susan Higginbotham of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a junior at 
Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., and Andrew 
Barr of Ft. Worth, Tex., a soph- 
omore at Arlington, Tex., State 
College. 

Their essays were selected from 
more than 800 entries submitted by 
students in colleges and universities 
in all 50 states on the subject: 
“What do you want the U.S. to do 
at home and abroad in 1961?” 

Prior:to helping the ABC news 
staff cover the inauguration, the 
parade and the Inaugural Ball, the 
students met with AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany at federation head- 
quarters in the nation’s capital, 
lunched in the Senate dining room 
with members of their respective 
State delegations, and were guests 
of honor at a reception at the 


cation had to say about the labor 
officials: 

Lester H. Thornton, a sub-dis- 
trict director of the Steelworkers, 
was described as “the first man 
from organized labor” to serve as 
president of the United Community 
Chest in Hammond, Ind. The arti- 
cle quoted Chest Executive Richard 
F. Devine as saying that in his two 
years as president Thornton “set 
an enviable record as an outstand- 
ing citizen of the community.” 


James Pollard, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council 
of Solano County, Calif., served 
last year as area campaign chair- 
man for the North Bay United 
Crusade. He has been president 
of his local school board and one 
of 11 labor representatives on 
the United Crusade board. 

Emile J. Bourg, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Baton Rouge, La., Cen- 
tral Labor Union, was cited for his 
service to the United Givers Fund 
of Baton Rouge and to several 
other community agencies. 

Robert E. M. Shuff, executive 
vice president of the Akron, O., 
Labor Council, was described as 
“the first representative of organ- 
ized labor to be named United 
Fund president in a major city.” 
The article gave Shuff major credit 
for the “long-time unity between 
organized labor and the com- 
munity” in the health and welfare 
field. 

Heads Council 

Clifford C. Rock, former presi- 
dent of Auto Workers Local 599, 
Flint, Mich., was saluted for his 
service as president of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council. The 
magazine said Rock has “the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the council 
board and staff, who say he is doing 
an excellent job.” 


John W. Quimby, secretary- 


Broadcasters’ Club in Washington. 


treasurer of the San Diego Coun- 


AFL-CIO Visited by 


1,684 from 


Abroad 


A total of 1,684 overseas visitors toured the AFL-CIO head- 
quarters building in 1960 and asked questions reflecting their knowl- 
edge of current. American events, the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 


Affairs has reported. 


Visiting delegations hailed mostly from Asia, the Middle East, 


and Latin America. 
the change in emphasis of federal 
exchange programs from European 
countries to others more in need 
of U. S. assistance, according to 
Henry Rutz of the Intl. Affairs 
Dept. staff. 

In 1960 there were 211 visi- 
tors from Europe, as against 406 
the year before; 909 from Asia 
and the Middle East, compared 
with 717 in 1959. Latin Ameri- 
can visitors increased from 353 
in 1959 to 477 last year, and 
African visitors from 77 to 87. 


Visitors are taken on a tour of the 
building, from the lobby mural to 
the Executive Council meeting room 
on the top floor, and then are given 
a briefing on the place of labor in 
American society, and union ob- 
jectives. 

Questions ranged from the 
steel strike, railroad work rules 
and the strike against General 
Electric in early 1960 to auto- 
mation and the presidential elec- 
tions later in the year. 


Employer delegations usually re- 


That —. 


a few days earlier from the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. t 

Rutz predicted that visitors from 
Africa and the Far East will con- 
tinue to increase while those from 
Latin America will remain at about 
the same or higher levels. Many 
more African visitors are expected 
in the future he said. 

The visiting groups consisted of 
679 union leaders, 508 management 
representatives, 187 political lead- 
ers and government officials, 121 
editors and educators, and 189 
others. 

Germany Sent 70 

Germany sent 70 visitors, almost 
half of whom were from the ranks 
of business; Greece 36, France 27, 
Italy 24, Sweden 15. 


Japan had the largest repre- 
sentation from the East—607, of 
whom 212 were from unions and 
327 from business. The next 
largest delegation was from In- 


flect the briefing they have received 


dia—202, 


ty Labor Council, has been active 
in the community service field 
for the past 15 years. Quimby 
is president of the San Diego 
County Community Chest and 
chairman of California’s Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission. The 
article noted that he recently was 
instrumental in establishing mini- 


NEW AFL-CIO TELEVISION SERIES dealing with major na- 
tional and international issues will be produced by the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, whose president, John 


mum requirements for wages and 
working conditions for the state’s 
agricultural workers. 


M. E. Lienard, manager of the 
Portland, Ore. Labor Temple and 
chairman of the Multnomah Coun- 
ty Community Services Committee, 
was described by the publication as 
“one of the reasons” why organized 
labor in Portland understands and 
contributes more to the United 
Good Neighbors campaign than it 
did in the past. 


Herman Groom, president of the 
Omaha Central Labor Union, 
“stands out among the many indi- 
viduals who have helped build la- 
bor’s broad community services 
program in Omaha,” the article in 
“Community” stated. Groom is 
vice president of United Commu- 
nity Services and was chairman of 
the labor advisory committee to the 
recent United Red Feather-Red 


Cross campaign. 


F. White, is shown with AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


The 


half-hour program, titled “Briefing Session,” will be seen on the 
NET network and other stations beginning next month. 


AFL-CIO, NET Join 
In Public Affairs TV 


(Continued from Page 1) 
on current affairs so urgently 
necessary during this critical pe- 
riod of world events,” he added. 
Meany expressed the AFL-CIO’s 
conviction that “a joint undertak- 
ing of this kind is a public service 
in the best sense. 

“We are convinced that ‘Brief- 
ing Session’ can contribute great- 
ly to public understanding of the 
issues of the day, and stimulate 
interest in their solution.” 


Production costs of this series 
are being split by the two organi- 
zations. The series will be pro- 
duced by Joel O’Brien Productions, 
Inc., of New York City under the 
supervision of NET. 


Other Series Continue 

Meany announced that the AFL- 
CIO’s television series, ‘““Americans 
at Work,” would continue to be 
distributed to the more than 170 
stations now carrying it as a public 
service, but that no new films would 
be made. There are 104 films in 
the series. 


Steelworkers Fight $4.2 Million Suit 
Filed Under Quebec Anti-Strike Law 


Quebec—Trial is scheduled to resume here shortly in a $4.2-million lawsuit brought by Gaspe Cop- 
per Co. against the Steelworkers as an outgrowth of a seven-month strike against Gaspe’s Mur- 
dochville mine and smelter in 1957. 

The company brought suit against the international, but not against USWA Local 4881 or any 
of its members, charging the union with responsibility for Gaspe’s alleged loss of profits during the 


strike and for a three-month period 
after the dispute before the com- 
pany resumed full production. 

Gaspe originally claimed $5.2 
million in damages, but scaled the 
figure down by $1 million on the 
basis of pre-trial admissions by the 
company’s accountant. 


In most Canadian provinces 
unions are exempt from suits of 
this kind, but special legislation 
in Quebec and British Columbia 
has left unions open to suit. 
Quebec law also bans strikes 
except by locals which have been 
certified by the provincial Labor 
Relations Board and which have 
passed through all stages of nego- 
tiation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration. 


When Gaspe opened its Mur- 
dochville mine in 1954 it signed a 
two-year agreement with a directly 
affiliated local union of the Trades 
& Labor Congress of Canada. Fol- 
lowing merger of the TLC and the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, juris- 


Mrs. Beatty to Serve 
On Defense Dept. Unit 


The appointment of Mrs. Mar- 
cella S. A. Beatty, special repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO Auxil- 
iaries, to the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Women in the Serv- 
ices has been announced by the 
Dept. of Defense. 

Mrs. Beatty is one of 50 repre- 
sentative women who work with 
the department to help increase 
public acceptance of military serv- 
ice as a career field for women. 
Leaving the committee after three 
years of service is Mrs. William F. 
Schnitzler, wife of the AFL-CIO 


secretary-treasurer, 


diction was transferred to the Steel- 
workers, which holds contracts with 
Gaspe’s parent firm, Noranda. 


Company Blocked Proceedings 

USWA Local 4881 applied for 
certification June 6, 1956. The 
company demanded that the Labor 
Relations Board supply information 
on the union’s records and mem- 
bership and when the board, fol- 
lowing its usual policy, refused to 
comply, Gaspe obtained a writ of 
prohibition stopping ali board pro- 
ceedings. - 


The board contested the pro- 
hibition, but it was not until 
Sept. 24, 1957 — more than a 
year later and over six months 
after the walkout began—that the 
courts quashed the prohibition. 


The result of the delay was that 
steps taken by Local 4881 to be- 
come the legally certified bargain- 
ing agent were suspended from 
August 1956 to February 1958, at 
which time the board held the local 
had disqualified itself by the 1957 
strike. 


In the court suit the company 
has accused the international union 
of planning, organizing and declar- 
ing the strike. It charges that the 
local was a “creature of the inter- 
national and entirely subject to its 
control.” The damage claim is 
based on a contention that the com- 
pany had been making a net profit 
of $210,000 a week prior to the 
walkout. 


The USWA has contended in 
its defense that the company de- 
liberately provoked the strike by 
discharging Local Pres. Theo. 
Gagne without just cause at a 
time when an “atmosphere of 
tension and exasperation” had 
been created by the company’s 


tactics in delaying certification. 


Denying that the international or- 
dered the strike, the Steelworkers 
contended that the workers walked 
out by their own decision, adding 
that the local was an autonomous 
body which, under Quebec law, had 
applied for certification to act as 
bargaining agent. 


Karson Named 


By ACWA to 
Education Post 


New York—Marc Karson, col- 
lege professor since 1949 and a 
writer and commentator on trade 
unionism, has been appointed by 
the Clothing Workers as director 
of the union’s National Education 
Dept. 

Karson, 41, took over his new 
duties Jan. 2. Connie Kopelov re- 
mains as associate director of the 
department. 


The new director has been an 
associate professor of government 
at Southern Illinois University and 
assistant director of its labor insti- 
tute. -Before that he was an asso- 
ciate professor at Washburn Uni- 
versity in Tokepa, Kans. He has 
been commentator on a public af- 
fairs program for KMOX-TV in 
St. Louis, and has reviewed books 
in the labor field for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the New Republic 
and other publications. 


A native New Yorker, Karson 
lives in Mineola, L. I. with his 
wife and two children. His ma- 
ternal grandmother, the late Anna 
Friedman, was a pioneer member 
of ACWA Local 10 here. 
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Reactor Blast 


Organized labor is “vitally con- 
cerned” with knowing the “true 


facts” surrounding the recent ex-| { 


plosion of an atomic reactor which 
claimed the lives of three workmen 
at the National Reactor Testing 
Station in Arco, Idaho, 

“The serious implications of the 
tragedy touch upon the whole field 
of safety in peaceful nuclear de- 
velopment,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said in assigning Fred Mac- 
Gowan, chairman of the radiation 
subcommittee of the AFL-CIO 
Staff Subcommittee on Atomic En- 
ergy & Natural Resources, to in- 
vestigate and report on the accident. 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
federation’s Industrial Union Dept., 
in releasing a report of 40 reactor 
accidents in the past, warned that 
this study and the Arco disaster 
“cornfirm the validity” of union op- 
posiiton to a fast-breeder reactor 
near Detroit, Mich. 

“It is clear,” Reuther said, “that 
said, “that thousands of people 
would have been over-exposed to 
Tadiation” if the Arco plant had 
been placed in a populated area. 

Meany said MacGowan’s re- 
port would be the basis for the 
federation’s recommendations to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy for “needed statutory and 
regulatory corrections” in the 
atomic energy program. 

In a letter to MacGowan, an 
international representative for the 
Boilermakers, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said labor’s concern arises out 
of the fact that “thousands of our 
workers are involved in nuclear 
development and have a vital stake 
in its safety operations.” 

Meany said the Atomic Energy 
Commission “tacitly admits the se- 
riousness of this accident,” adding 
that “information we have obtained, 
while incomplete, raises many fun- 
damental questions concerning not 
but the whole matter of safety pro- 
cedures in the facility.” 


India, Tunisia Give 
$105,000 to ILO 


Geneva—The government of In- 
dia is contributing $100,000 and 
that of Tunisia $5,000 to the en- 
dowment fund of the Intl. Labor 
Organization’s Intl. Institute for 
Labor Studies, ILO Dir.-Gen. 
David A. Morse has been notified. 


Airline Pilots Demand 
Strikebreaker Ouster 


Southern Airways pilots have moved on three fronts to win back 
their jobs from strikebreakers hired seven months ago by a union- 


busting management. 


At a Civil Aeronautics Board hearing in Washington, the Air 
Line Pilots argued that the company had forfeited its rights to an 


operating certificate through viola- 
tions of the Railway Labor Act and 
by expenditure of unnecessary 
funds, including government subsi- 
dies, to operate with strikebreakers. 
The union presented 17 witnesses 
and 58 exhibits to substantiate its 
charges. 

In Memphis, Tenn., the ALPA 
has sued in federal district court 
for an injunction directing South- 
ern to reinstate its pilots with 
full seniority and to recover $1 
million in lost wages and dam- 


ages. 

In the 52 cities served by South- 
ern, picketing continues and pas- 
senger traffic reportedly has dropped 
to a new low. In December, the 
ALPA reported, Southern’s load- 
ings fell to 26 percent and 18 cities 
had so few passenger boardings 
that they have been notified by the 
CAB of a possible discontinuance 
of local air service. 

Adding to the company’s finan- 
cial headaches is an involuntary 


helped stage a civic welcome for 


Jan. 2 in the Rose Bowl, 17-7. Ramage himself played in the Rose 
Bowl in 1930 as a member of the Washington State team. 


The council 
the team which beat Minnesota 


New York—Eleven major U.S. 
a union spokesman of planning to 


Tugmen Term Strike 
Key to Rules Issue 


here as a prelude to reducing jobs on every railroad in the nation. 


A victory for the railroads would be hailed by management as 
“proof” that it alone should have the right to decide the size of 


railroads have been accused by 
break a strike of harbor tugmen 


crews, said Vice Pres. Claude Sim- 
mons of the Seafarers in a state- 
ment issued for 660 striking 
members of the SIU, Marine En- 
gineers and Masters, Mates & 
Pilots. 


Simmons said management 
would cite such a victory as a 
precedent in support of its “feath- 
erbedding” claims before a Presi- 
dential Commission on Work 
Rules, headed by retiring Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell; a New 
York State legislative inquiry, 
and other study groups. 

Three unions called a walkout 
on railroad tugs, barges and ferries 
in the port of New York after 
13 months of futile negotiations. 
When the strike dragged on with- 
out a settlement, strikers picketed 
Grand Central Terminal and 


bankruptcy action brought by a 
group of creditors. 

The airline was struck June 5 
after 10 months of fruitless nego- 
tiations over wages, rules and work- 
ing conditions. A settlement rec- 
ommended by the National Media- 
tion Board was accepted by the 
union and agreed to by the com- 
pany. But the company flatly re- 
fused to give its regular pilots their 
jobs back. 

Strikebreakers hired, the union 
has charged, include persons with 
criminal records, and pilots dis- 
missed .for cause by several air- 
lines including, in one case, by 
Southern itself in pre-strike days. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a letter to the.CAB, has sharply 
denounced the use of government 
funds to finance “a strikebreaking 
and union destruction program.” 
In 1959, 41 percent of the airline’s 
gross revenue came from federal 


Pennsylvania Station and talked 
about extending picket lines. 

The New York Central and New 
Haven railroads withdrew all com- 
muter trains from service to Grand 
Central. Long-distance trains were 
halted at Albany or Buffalo when 
railroad unionists refused to cross 
the marine workers’ picket lines. 
That cut off service for 100,000 
commuters and 2,000 long-distance 
passengers. 

Speaking for the unions, Sim- 
mons said he regretted that the 
strike had been made necessary 
“because a genuine desire for 
settlement” on the railroads’ part 
“could have settled these issues 
15 months ago” when the con- 
tracts ran out. 

“The issue,” he said, “is a simple 
one.” 
15-Month Effort 


“We have been attempting for 
15 months to negotiate a contract 
that would involve a wage increase, 
welfare plan patterned after exist- 
ing plans on other tugs, and im- 
proved working conditions. We 
also sought to incorporate in the 
contract the manning scale which 
has been long in practice. 

“The railroads have seen fit to 
make this a key issue, and are 
insisting they will not write the 
manning scale into the contracts 
unless we agree in writing that 
they have the right to arbitrarily 
abolish jobs at any time after a 
specified waiting period.” 

The unions have offered to write 
a contract provision that future 
technological changes may be re- 
ferred to arbitration in the event of 
disputes, Simmons said. 


Precedent Sought 


roads are seeking to use this situa- 
tion to establish a precedent, in the 


country. 


issued. 


if the railroads would have no ulte- 


“The reason the strike is not 
settled,” he said, “is that the rail- 


hope of employing the same tactics 
with railroad workers across the 


“With the U.S. government pres- 
ently conducting a survey of rail- 
road work rules through the Mitch- 
ell Commission . . . the railroads 
feel they can strengthen their hand 
by having such a precedent estab- 
lished before these reports are 


NLRB U pholds Union: 


Embattled Strikers 


Bolstered 


@ A second NLRB decision was‘ 


at Peyton 


The embattled Meat Cutters picketing the Peyton Packing Co. 
in El Paso, Tex., for the past 22 months won what may be a break- 
through as the National Labor Relations Board unanimously found 
the company guilty of unfair labor practices. 

The board action foreshadowed these developments: 


imminent, involving Peyton’s firing 


{| of a group of workers, allegedly on 
| grounds of union activity. 


@ The Labor, Dept. disclosed 


i|that neither Peyton nor William 


Kilgore, its industrial relations con- 
sultant, had filed reports under the 
Landrum-Griffin Act and an in- 


fi quiry was begun to determine if 
jj they are covered and in violation. 


JOE JONES, fullback for the “Huskies” of the University of Wash- 
ington and union construction worker during summer vacations, 
receives a trophy for his team from Chet Ramage, right, executive 
secretary of the King County Labor Council, Seattle. 


@ The union will seek an order 
at a U.S. District Court hearing Jan. 
23 to compel enforcement of an 
earlier ruling by Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl which said Mexican 
aliens commuting across the border 
to work as strikebreakers must be 
barred. 

The NLRB, adopting almost all 
the findings and recommendations 
in the report issued 16 months ear- 
lier by its trial examiner, ordered 
Peyton to offer reinstatement and 
pay lost earnings to Julio Hernan- 
dez; pay a December 1958 bonus to 
its employes and rescind a rule 
barring workers from union activity 
on non-working time. 

Hernandez, fired Sept. 15, 
1958, long has been a symbol of 
the Peyton battle. NLRB Trial 
Examiner Martin S. Bennett con- 
cluded in his report that “Her- 
nandez was selected for discharge 
because of his known union sym- 
pathies and in order to coerce 
the other employes.” 

The Meat Cutters won the right 
to represent some. 500 Peyton work- 
ers in a Sept. 25, 1958, election 
and were certified Oct. 3, 1958. 
The trial examiner found that in 
pre-election propaganda the com- 
pany used the semi-annual bonus 
tradition as an argument to keep 
out the union. It was withheld in 
December 1958, he found, “as pun- 
ishment and retribution” against the 
workers for having voted union. 


will have to pay will total an esti- 
mated $300,000, according to un- 
ion sources. The board in addition 
ruled that Peyton hereafter must 
bargain collectively on bonuses if 
the union so requests. 
Negotiations for a contract 
took place intermittently and fin- 
ally broke down.in early March 
1959. The strike began Mar. 3, 
1959, and Peyton has been pick- 
eted since that time in the face 
of the large-scale use of Mexi- 
can aliens who, the union 
charges, use El Paso addresses 
and commute from their homes 
in Juarez, Mexico. 

Last July, Youngdahl ruled 
against a Justice Dept. motion to 
dismiss the union complaint on the 
use of commuting Mexican aliens. 

Youngdah! lashed the depart- 
ment’s Immigration & Naturali- 
zation Service for resorting to “an 
‘amiable fiction’ to justify a 
wholesale evasion” of a ruling by 

then Labor Sec. James P. 

Mitchell. Mitchell had certified 

that alien strikebreakers “ad- 

versely affect” domestic wages 
and conditions. Immigration au- 
thorities regarded commuting 
aliens as new entrants each day. 

The Office of Compliance & En- 
forcement in the new Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports in the 
Labor Dept. reported it will ascer- 
tain whether Peyton and Kilgore 
should have filed reports under Lan- 
drum-Griffin. 

They may be covered by L-G’s 
Sec. 203 (b)(1), which is concerned 
with activities where an object, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is “to persuade 
employes to exercise or not to ex- 
ercise” their organizing and bar- 


The bonus which Peyton now 


Session Set 


ments on wages and related items 
only. 


ommendation to the next CWA 
convention that an airlines council 
be set up, with representatives of 
all CWA locals having airlines 
members, to set a bargaining policy 
consistent with existing CWA pol- 
icy. It also authorized application 
for affiliation with the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. on behalf of the 25,000 CWA 
members engaged in construction 
work. 


Legislation Urged 


In a resolution approved unani- 
mously, board members urged Con- 
gress to bolster a “sagging econ- 
omy” by passing legislation for a 
minimum wage of $1.25 a hour, 
with expanded coverage of workers 
now excluded by law; health care 
for older persons, financed through 
the social security system; aid to 
depressed areas, elimination of fili- 
bustering, overhauling the tax struc- 
ture and establishing new govern- 


“The issues can be settled tonight}ment bureaus on automation and 


consumer problems. 


subsidy, 


rior purpose in their bargaining.” 


In a resolution on the Hender- 


The CWA board approved a rec- 


gaining rights. 


CWA Bargaining Policy 


for March 


The executive board of the Communications Workers has set 
March 13, 14 and 15 for a meeting of the union’s collective bar- 
gaining policy committee in New York City. 

At a meeting in Washington board members said committeemen 
will prepare for 1961 reopeners of current CWA-Bell System agree-— 


son, N. C., strike in which eight 
Textile Workers were jailed for 
an alleged conspiracy, the board 
called for the release of these 
“unjustly imprisoned trade un- 
ionists.” 

It said: “We reaffirm our faith 
and belief in the innocence of these 
men, and pledge to pursue every 
available means to obtain their re- 
lease and remedy the injustice which 
has been done to them.” 

The board voted to send full in- 
formation on the Harriet and Hen- 
derson struggle to every CWA mem- 
ber to the end that they may “take 
action to assist in bringing about 
justice” for the strike leaders, 


On the proposed memorial to” 


former Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in Washington, the board called for 
quick action, now that the design 
for the memorial has been ap- 
proved. It said that “as a prime 
mover in the project, CWA wants 
to see the memorial completed in 
the foreseeable future” and millions 
of Americans given the opportunity 


pletion “in their lifetime.” 


to contribute financially to its com- 
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Meany Denounces Retrenchment Proposals: 


‘Gold Crisis’ Seen Pretext 
To Slow Nation’s Progress 


AFL-CIO Pres. George’ Meany has accused “the enemies of progress in America” of using the 
current unfavorable balance of international payments, including the so-called “gold crisis,” as a 


monthly magazine, the American Federationist. 


“pretext” for opposing social legislation and wage gains. 


Meany’s charge was contained in an editorial written for the upcoming issue of the AFL-CIO’s 
It was accompanied by a report of the AFL-CIO 


Economic Policy Committee, adopt-¢ 
ed by the recent meeting of the 
Executive Council. 


Involved in the monetary prob- 
lem is the fact that in the last three 
years the U.S. has spent or invested 
in other nations $11 billion more 
than they spent in this country. Of 
this amount, $5 billion has been 
taken away as gold and the balance 
is held by foreign investors in the 
form of short-term securities easily 
converted into gold. 


The AFL-CIO president ac- 
knowledged that the balance of 
payments and withdrawal of U.S. 
gold posed a problem, but as- 
sailed those who have called for 
domestic retrenchment as a solu- 
tion. Right-wing forces, he said, 
are using this issue to oppose a 
higher minimum wage and nego- 
tiated wage increases, as well as 


| tion from housing to health care 
for the aged. 

“These spokesmen for reaction 
have built a false premise into a 
catastrophic solution,” he said. 
“Their program would not only 
fail to achieve its stated objective, 
but would be a disaster for Amer- 
ica.” 

The accompanying statement 
from the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee declared that these “nega- 
tive” proposals would “endanger 
the U.S. economy” in the same 
manner that “the false anti-inflation 
weapons. . . confused the complex 
price problems in the 1950s and 
helped cause the three recessions of 
the last seven years.” 

The EPC charged that “slogans 
have already distorted” the bal- 
ance of payments issue “into a 
fear symbol” to oppose needed 


the whole range of social legisla- 


Ohio Labor 


to make the additional 13 weeks 


26 weeks of benefits. 


social legislation and wage in- 


Blasts 


Jobless ‘Dole’ Proposal 


Columbus, O.—Ohio labor has urged the state legislature to ex- 
tend the duration of unemployment compensation to 39 weeks and 


of benefits immediately applicable 


to some 70,000 jobless workers who have already exhausted their 


The State AFL-CIO executive 
board, meeting here, sharply criti- 
cized a bill backed by the leader- 
ship of the Republican-controlled 
legislature which they described 
as a “cruel joke” on long-term 
unemployed and substitution of 
a “dole” for the insurance prin- 
ciple of unemployment compen- 
sation. 

The GOP bill, introduced in the 
House by Rep. William W. Milli- 
gan (R), contains a so-called “trig- 
ger clause” which would extend 
benefits an additional 13 weeks 
whenever statewide unemployment 
teaches 6.5 percent of workers cov- 


Rail Merger 


Called Threat 
To Northwest 


Great Falls, Mont.—A rail union 
officer has charged that a proposed 
merger of four railroads serving the 
Northwest would seriously impair 
the growth of the region and de- 
Stroy the jobs of more than 19,006 
workers. 


Vice Pres. M. W. Hampton of 
the Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men told a Farm-Labor Institute 
here that the planned merger of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, Burlington & Spokane, and 
Portland & Seattle railroads is “di- 


J ametrically. opposed to the public 


interest.” 

Describing the merger as “a clas- 
sic example of monopolistic empire 
building,” Hampton declared: 


“The combined railroads would 
have a free ticket to serve only 
areas where high-profit bulk com- 
modities predominate. Instead 
of competition-inspired expan- 
Sion, the area would be affected 
with retrenchment of rail trans- 
Portation services.” 


He warned that “to reduce or 
eliminate service over thousands of 
Miles of railroad inevitably is to 
Create depressed communities, dis- 
Tupt established homes and ways of 
life and place obstacles in the wa’ 
Of industrial development.” 


ered by the law. At present, 8.6 
percent of covered workers are 
unemployed. 

The extra 13 weeks of benefits, 
however, would be payable only to 
workers with dependents. Workers 
who have already exhausted their 
benefits would not receive the addi- 
tional coverage. 

Denouncing the injection of a 
“needs test” into the law, the state 
labor body declared it will fight 
to preserve the insurance princi- 
ple and said labor is “unalterably 
opposed to current efforts in the 
legislature to convert the compen- 
sation system into a dole.” 

Refusal of Republican leaders to 
back passage of an unemployment 
compensation bill as emergency leg- 
islation to take effect immediately— 
an action requiring a two-thirds 
vote by the legislature—was de- 
plored by labor as showing “lack 
of concern for a pressing human 
problem.” Without the emergency 
clause, a law does not become ef- 
fective until 90 days after it is 
signed by the governor. 


Labor’s proposals, in addition to 
permanently extending benefits to 
39 weeks for all workers, would 
also cover those who exhausted 
their benefits during 1960 and who 
would not receive additional pay- 
ments under the GOP proposal. 


Arnow to Direct 


Rail Study Staff 


The Presidential Railroad Com 
mission, set up to seek a solution 
to the work rules dispute between 
rail labor and management, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Philip 
Arnow as executive director. 

Arnow, a career government em- 
ploye, is U.S. assistant commission- 
er of labor statistics and will be on 
leave from the Labor Dept. during 
his service with the presidential 
commission. 

During World War II, Arnow 
served as wage stabilization director 


Labor Board’s Detroit regional 
board. During the 1959 steel strike, 
he was on the staff of the emer- 
gency fact-finding board established 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


and vice chairman of the War/|™ 


creases in the name of “restoring 
confidence in the U.S. dollar.” 

“But confidence in the United 
States and its dollar depends on a 
strong, expanding economy, not on 
slick sloganized policies that have 
repeatedly led to recessions,” the 
committee said. 


Trade Not to Blame 


Meany took particular exception 
to the charge that wages should be 
held down because Americans have 
“priced ourselves out of the mar- 
ket.” He noted that.in terms of 
trade alone, the U.S. sold $4.5 
billion more goods abroad in 1960 
than it imported. 

“The trouble lies elsewhere than 
in foreign trade,” he said. 

The chief source of the diffi- 
culty, the AFL-CIO president 
maintained, is “our own domes- 
tic economy, drugged into leth- 
argy by the same policies now 
urged to meet this new problem 
—policies then advanced in the 
name of ‘fighting inflation,’ but 
which produced only unemploy- 
ment and recession.” 

The solution, Meany said, is a 
“healthy, growing economy in the 
U.S. that will attract investments 
from abroad and stimulate Ameri- 
can capital as well. We cannot 
create such an economy by obliter- 
ating progress and _ perpetuating 
economic stagnation.” 

Meany directed the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research to study the bal- 
ance of payments problem, in con- 
sultation with “recognized mone- 
tary authorities,’ and to propose 
the short-range, technical steps re- 
quired to meet the situation. This 
report will be presented to the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

“Meanwhile,” he wrote in the 
Federationist editorial, “we shall 
resist to the utmost any effort to 
use international finance as a 
cover for domestic reaction. No 
new solutions can be found by 
going backward. We must move 
ahead to fulfill the promise of the 
Sixties.” 

The EPC said a “growing do- 
mestic economy is indispensable” 
to solving the balance of payments 
problem since it would offer “the 
strongest possible inducement for 
foreign capital to retain and in- 
crease its investments in America, 
and for American capital to remain 
at home.” 

By contrast, it said, the right- 
wing proposals to limit economic 
growth in the name of a “sound 
dollar,” would “extend the balance 
of payments ‘crisis’ into a genuine 
economic crisis for the nation.” 


BRICKLAYERS’ Pres. John J. Murphy (seated, right) accepts con- 


gratulations from AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at 
testimonial dinner tendered by Boston local in which he served 


apprenticeship 25 years ago. 


Bricklayers’ officers looking on are 


(left to right): Treas. George W. King, Pres.-emeritus Harry C. 
Bates, First Vice-Pres. William R. Conners and Sec. Thomas F, 


Murphy. 


Labor Salutes Murphy, 
New Bricklayers’ Head 


Boston—“The fullest support of the working men and women of 
this country” can be counted on to help Pres. John F. Kennedy 
“move America forward,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 


ler declared here. 


Schnitzler addressed a testimonial dinner honoring Bricklayers’ 


Pres. John J. Murphy. Pres.-emer- 
itus Harry C. Bates of the Brick- 
layers and Gov. John A. Volpe 
(R), recently sworn in as the Bay 
State’s chief executive, led the list 
of notables. 

Schnitzler drew a parallel of ded- 
icated service between Kennedy and 
Murphy, who served his appren- 
ticeship here in the local which 
sponsored the testimonial. 

He said both agree on the pri- 
orities of legislative action: fed- 
eral aid to depressed areas, hous- 
ing and urban renewal, federal 
aid for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, a $1.25 federal 
minimum wage and expanded 
coverage, and health care for the 
aged under social security. 

Labor has sought these objectives 
for years, Schnitzler said. 

“For the first time in almost a 
decade,” he added, “we are going 
to get cooperation instead of ob- 
struction from the Administration. 
And once more our faith in fighting 
for a better America, even when 
our cause is unpopular, is restored.” 

Schnitzler paid tribute to 
Murphy’s long service to organ- 
ized labor and his sense of public 
service. He traced Murphy’s 


career in the former AFL, where 
Murphy rose to the post of direc- 
tor of organization. 

Murphy also served, he recalled, 
on the regional War Labor Board 
here, War Manpower Commission, 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board, 


Construction Industry Stabilization 
Board and other labor-management 
groups. 

Murphy now enters “his broadest 
field of service” as head of the 
Bricklayers, Schnitzler said. 


Grain Millers 


To Build New 
Headquarters 


Minneapolis — Plans for con- 
struction of a $175,000 headquar- 
ters building to house the interna- 
tional offices of the Grain Millers 
here have been announced by the 
union. 

The union, which currently op- 
erates out of rented offices here, has 
acquired a site for the 8,400- 
square-foot, one-story structure and 
ground-breaking is scheduled to be- 
gin shortly. The union expects 
completion of the new structure by 
June 1961. 

Pres. Roy O. Wellborn and Sec.- 
Treas. Harold Schneider said the 
decision to build the union’s own 
structure was made several years 
ago, but the plan was put into 
effect now because of the impend- 
ing demolition of the present head- 
quarters site as part of an urban 
redevelopment program. 

The building will contain of- 
fices for the union’s four top 
officers and will accommodate a 
staff of 10. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS building for Grain M 
here in artist’s sketch. The 8,400-square-foot, one-story structure will include offices for the union’s 
four top officers and a staff of 10, Cost of building is estimated at $175,000. 


illers, to be erected in Min 


neapolis, Minn., is shown 
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Kennedy Calls U.S. to Fight for Survival 


Names War, Tyranny |F 


As ‘Common Enemies’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ter peace, proud of our ancient 
heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those 
human rights to which this nation 
has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today. 


Bearing the Burden 


“Let every nation know, whether 
it wish us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any. burden, 
meet any hardship, support any 
friend or oppose any foe in order 
to assure the survival and success 
of liberty.” 

Kennedy’s 1,300-word inaugural 
address was the climax: to the sol- 
emn and traditional swearing-in 
ceremonies before the Capitol, 
where the oath of office was admin- 
istered to Vice Pres. Lyndon Baines 
Johnson by veteran House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, a fellow Texan; while 
Kennedy was sworn in by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. 

Heavy snow fell on the bunt- 
ing-bedecked nation’s capital on 
the eve of the inaugural, a day 
marked by a feverish round of 
activity which saw Kennedy con- 
fer for the second and last time 
at the White House with Dwight 
David Eisenhower, his _pred- 
ecessor, who at 70 was the old- 
est man ever to occupy the 
presidency. 

A colorful panalopy, which in- 
cluded selections by the U.S. Ma- 
rine Band, the invocation by Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, a prayer by 
Archbishop Iakovos and the reading 
of a special inaugural poem by Rob- 
ert Frost, preceded the administra- 
tion of the oath of office to Pres. 


Kennedy. c 
The ceremony, Kennedy de- 
clared, symbolized “an end as 


well as a beginning—renewal as 
well as change. For I have sworn 
before you and Almighty God the 
same solemn oath our forebears 
prescribed nearly a century and 
three quarters ago.” 


New Kind of World Seen 
The world today, as contrasted 
with that in the days of the found- 
ing of the nation, Kennedy said, is 
“very different,” for “man holds in 
his mortal hands the power to abol- 
ish all form of human poverty and 
‘to abolish all form of human life.” 
And yet, the President added, 
“the same revolutionary beliefs 
for which our forebears fought 
are still at issue around the 
globe—the belief that the rights 
of man come not from the 
generosity of the state but from 
the hand of God.” 


Americans, Kennedy said, “dare 
not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution.” Then, 
on behalf of the nation, he issued 
this series of five pledges: 

@ “To those old allies whose 
cultural and spiritual origins we 
share, we pledge the loyalty of 
faithful friends. United, there is 
little we cannot do in a host of new 
cooperative ventures. Divided, 
there is little we can do—for we 
dare not meet a powerful challenge 
at odds and split asunder.” 


@ To the new nations “whom 
we now welcome to the ranks of 
the free, we pledge our word 
that one form of colonial con- 
trol shall not have passed merely 
to be replaced by a far more 
iron tyranny.” 

@ “To those people in the huts 
and villages of half the globe strug- 
gling to break the bonds of mass 
misery, we pledge our best efforts 
to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not 
because the Communists are doing 
it, not because we seek their votes, 


society cannot help the many who 
are poor, t can never save the few 
who are rich.” 

@ To the nations of Latin 
America “we offer a special pledge 
—to convert our good words into 
good deeds—in a new alliance for 
progress—to assist free men and 
free governments in casting off the 
chains of poverty.” 

Coupled with this pledge was 
a blunt warning that the “peace- 
ful revolution of hope” in Latin 
America “cannot become the 
prey of hostile powers.” On be- 
half of the nation, Kennedy 
pledged to “oppose aggression or 
subversion anywhere in the 
Americas,” and warned “every 
other power” that the Western 
Hemisphere “intends to remain 
the master of its own house.” 

@ To the United Nations, “our 
last best hope in an age where the 
instruments of war have far out- 
paced the instruments of peace, we 
renew our pledge of support—to 
prevent its becoming merely a for- 
um for invective—to strengthen its 
shield of the new and the weak.” 
In a clear reference to nations 
of the Soviet bloc, which he did 
not mention by name, Pres. Ken- 
nedy offer2d “not a pledge but a re- 
quest: that both sides begin anew 
the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by 
science engulf all humanity in 
planned or accidental self-destruc- 
tion.” 

Two great and _ powerful 
groups of nations, the President 
said, cannot take comfort from 
their present course, when both 
sides are “overburdened by the 
cost of modern weapons, both 
rightly alarmed by the steady 
spread of the deadly atom, yet 
both racing to alter that uncer- 
tain balance of terror that stays 
the hand of mankind’s final war.” 


He called on both sides to “be- 
gin anew” to explore the problems 
which unite them “instead of bela- 
boring the problems that divide;” 
working to formulate “serious and 
precise” proposals for arms inspec- 
tion and control; and joining to 
“explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths and encourage the arts 
and commerce.” 


‘Success Rests with the People’ 
Kennedy addressed his closing 
remarks to the people of America, 
declaring in a paraphrase of lan- 
guage Abraham Lincoln used in his 
first inaugural address 100 years 
ago: 

“In your hands, my fellow citi- 
zens, more than in mine, will rest 
the final success or failure of our 
course. Since this country was 
founded, each generation has been 
summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of 
young Americans who answered 
that call encircle the globe.’ 

“Now the trumpet summons 
us again—not as a call to bear 
arms, though arms we need— 
not as a call to battle, though 
embattled we are, but a call to 
bear the burden of a long twi- 
light struggle . .-. against the 
common enemies of man: tyr- 
anny, poverty, disease and war 
itself. 

“Can we forge against these ene- 
mies a grand and global alliance 
. .. that can assure a more fruit- 
ful life for all mankind? Will you 
join in that historic effort?” 

To the American people he de- 
clared: “Ask not what your country 
will do for you—ask what.you can 
do for your country.” 

To the people of the world he 
said: “Ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we 


but because it is right. If the free 


can do for the freedom of man.” 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, right 


and Republicans. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Kennedy’s appointees with a maxi- 
mum of sweetness and light. The 
formal nominations were scheduled 
to be sent to the Senate shortly 
after Kennedy was sworn in as 
chief executive Jan. 20 and the 
Senate was expected to vote con- 
firmation on Jan. 21. (See sketches 
of new Cabinet members, Page 5.) 


Robert S. McNamara, Kennedy’s 
choice for Defense Secretary, ran 
into questions in the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that involved 
the trust fund arrangement he had 
executed for funds received from 
the sale of his Ford Motor Co. 
stock. 


Questioned on Conflicts 


McNamara, who had served 
briefly as Ford president, said he 
was sensitive to conflict-of-interest 
issues and pointed out that he had 
given up lucrative stock-option ad- 
vantages in addition to selling his 
holdings after his selection for the 
Cabinet. He said he thought he had 
“gone farther” than any previous 
Defense Dept. nominee to meet the 
requirements of the conflict-of- 
interest statutes. 


Under questioning, McNamara 
agreed to revise the trust fund to 
prevent acquisition by his financial 
managers of defense stocks and 
agreed that the trustees would no- 
tify the committee if the trust 
should be revoked. 


Robert F. Kennedy sailed 
through the Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearing with only a few ref- 
erences to what some Republi- 
cans have charged was his lack 
of experience in courtroom work 
and almost no trouble from 
southern Democrats on his pro- 
posed policies in enforcement of 
civil rights laws. 

Questions in the Labor Commit- 
tee to Goldberg, long a legal ad- 
viser to unions, came primarily 
from Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) and Sen. Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R-IIl.). 

Resigned from Law Firm 

Goldberg made the following 
points: 

@ He had divested himself of all 
clients, resigned from his law firms 
and will not return to them. His 
divesting included voluntary abro- 
gation of a deferred-income ar- 
rangement, in the nature of a pen- 
sion, that would have brought him 


at hearings on his designation as Secretary of Labor. 
Committee voted swift approval amid praise from both Democrats 


‘ gets friendly welcome from Sena- 
tors Lister Hill (D-Ala.), left, and Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va.) 


Senate Labor 


Cabinet Appointees 
Cleared by Senate Units 


60. He will not return to the prac- 
tice of labor law. 

@ He has obviously not “brain- 
washed” himself and ‘departed 
from all the views and convictions” 
developed in 23 years of association 
with the labor movement, but he 
will give the Labor Dept. the most 
“objective leadership” and the Pres- 
ident the most “objective advice” 
at his command. 

@ He will state his own long- 
held views and then “loyally sup- 
port” the President’s determination 
of the priorities to be given legis- 
lation. 

@ Subject to this reservation, he 
“personally” feels as he has in the 
past that the Denver building rule 
—-prohibiting job site picketing by 
building trades unions—should be 
reversed. He declined to speculate 
on whether Kennedy, as sponsor of 
a 1960 Senate bill to repeal the rule, 
might renew this campaign, but 
suggested that Congress itself 
should be sensitive to “curtailment” 
of free-speech rights in any prohi- 
bition of peaceful picketing. 

@ On Sec. 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which permits the 
states to prohibit the union shop, 
he continues to favor federal law 
that allows labor and management 
to “establish the form of union 
security which is best suited to their 
needs.” 


Worker Protections Cited 

Addressing himself specifically to 
the decline in jobs and reports that 
industry may still need to replace 
some $75 to $90 billion in worn- 
out machinery, Goldberg was em- 
phatic in urging both greater mod- 
ernization and also greater protec- 
tion of displaced workers. 

“It is imperative that we replace 
outmoded equipment,” he said, to 
retain our industrial preeminence, 
afford jobs and meet competitive 
forces in the cold war. 

We must nevertheless “devise 
programs so that human values 
are preserved” and build safe- 
guards “against hardships that 
happen to individuals, to families, 
when automation takes place,” 
Goldberg said. 

“We cannot go through the hard- 
ships and the misery that accom- 
panied the first industrial revolu- 
tion,” he said. 

Management, labor and the gov- 
ernment, too, must play a role in 
the retraining of workers in the 
changing labor force, Goldberg 


substantial sums beginning at age 


said. 


Dinner Group 


In Chicago 


Chicago—“I cannot be impartial 
about poverty and distress in our 
country and in many areas through- 
out the world,” Labor Sec.-desig- 


here at a testimonial dinner spon- 


peal of Chicago. 


Goldberg, being saluted on 
his selection for the Cabinet 
post, told the 1,500 guests that 
he had been asked “if I can be 
impartial in view of my back- 
ground of service to labor,” and 
recited a long list of areas— in- 
cluding mounting unemployment, 
denial of civil rights and the lag 
in America’s prestige—in which 
“I cannot be impartial.” 

William L. McFetridge, AFL- 
CIO vice president and Executive 


dinner. 


Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald, one of the principal speak- 
ers, paid tribute to” Goldberg’s 
“imaginative help” in pioneering 
collective bargaining advances 
made by the USWA since its 
founding 25 years ago. 


McDonald, also a vice presi- 
dent and member of the AFL- 
CIO. Executive Council, said 
Goldberg “helped implement the 
basic philosophy of organized 
labor which emphasizes that we 
are not an island unto ourselves; 
that we must heed the general 
welfare.” 


T9-TS-L 


Renew Pledge 
To Kennedy 


(Continued from page 1) 


too.” 


America is to maintain U.S. stand- 


CIO leader added that “basic to 
that” problem is the economic situ- 


Hails Goldberg 


nate Arthur J. Goldberg declared © 


sored by the Combined Jewish Ap- 


Council member and _ president- — 
emeritus of the Building Service 
Employes, was chairman of the — 


Union Leaders- 


you have our complete coopera- 
tion, and what is probably more | 
important, you have our prayers, | 


4 


Meany quoted Kennedy as say- 4 
ing that the major problem facing 


ing in the free world. The AFL- 


ation, adding that he was confident} 
Kennedy’s Administration would] 


give the economic problem “its 
first attention.” 

“We told the President,” 
said, 
and trade unionists second.” 


he 


made public. 


berg cited in particular 


‘he intended to enforce the law 
“with common sense as long as i 


ison the books.” 


“that we are citizens first | 


The AFL-CIO president predict-¥ 
ed that unemployment — which§ 
stood at 6.8 percent of the labor] 
force in mid-December — would} 
soar past the 7 percent mark by§ 
the time the January figure are’ 


Meany told the press conference 
that Goldberg had talked to thej 
labor leaders about the problemsj 
he would face in his new post as§ 
Secretary of Labor. He said Gold4 
they 
Landrum-Griffin Act, adding thatg 
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